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The most remarkable people in this world don’t appear on movie screens 


or in sports arenas or on television tubes. They drive cabs and work in 


offices and operate machinery. They're just ordinary people like us who 


happened to have experienced something extraordinary. And survived. 





Helen TRayer, 
age 52, skied to the mag- 
netic North Pole with her dog. 
She pulled a 160-pound sled for 27 

days and 345 miles, surviving seven 
polar bear confrontations, three bliz- 
zards, near starvation and several days 
of blindness. Helen is wearing a very 

civilized watch from the Timex 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


NATION: After a noisy season 
of discontent, the voters 
decide to keep the bums in 


The major issues that were supposed to matter 
vanished behind the voting-booth curtain. By 
and large, incumbents won, hypocrites lost, 
ballot initiatives, worthy or not, were voted 
down, and two-thirds of those eligible to 
vote stayed home. Though both parties 
found something to celebrate, the 
Democrats fared better in preparing for the 
redistricting of House seats. 
Neither party emerged with a 
clear mandate to carry it to 
1992—and George Bush 
turned out to be 
vulnerable after all. 
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WORLD: Bush gambles 
that doubling his troops 
in the Persian Gulf may 
avert a war 

But pressure on him is mounting to 
spell out his long-term goals. 

» Mexico’s energetic leader gets 
high points for economic reform— 
democracy is another matter. 
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BUSINESS: ’80s 
borrowing means 
’90s burdens 
Companies and consumers 
struggle to reduce their debts 
and brace themselves fora 
slump.» The Iraq embargo is 
hitting Western firms too. 

> A peacock revolution in 
men’s suits? 
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LAW: Were Manuel 
Noriega’s calls 
illegally tapped? 

A federal judge bans CNN 
from airing the Panamanian 
dictator's telephone 
conversations with 

his lawyers.» The drug 

czar declares victory and 
resigns, 


91 








PRESS: Rupert 
Murdoch proves he 
has nine lives 

After a merger with a satellite 
IV rival in Britain averts a 
cash crisis for his sprawling 
News Corp., the global 
multimedia tycoon looks to 
video more than print for the 
future. 


94 
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RELIGION: 
America’s 
black churches 
are under un- 
precedented 
strain 

Since the days of slavery 
they have been the very 
heart of the African 
American community. 
Now, the first major 
scholarly survey of 
traditional black Protes- 
lanl congregations since 
1933 shows that they 
must cope not only with 
social stresses but a 
growing shortage of 
trained clergy, and that 
they have lost their 
appeal to alienated 
urban youth, But there 
are also hopeful signs of 
change and spiritual 
renewal. 


SPORT: In search 
of God’s next 

move 

Forget about baseball and 
boxing. The chess battle 
between Garry Kasparov and 
Anatoly Karpov—and the 
upstairs kibitzing—has been 
the supreme contest of the 
season, 


104 





. 
SHOW BUSINESS: 
rince’s eminent 
domain 
He made good while staying 
on the Minneapolis scene—in 
fact, he is the scene. But 
his new movie and 
album suggest he needs 
to shake himself loose 
the way he once shook 
up music. 
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VIDEO: Saying 
goodbye to the 
mass audience 

It has been a woeful fall for 
the networks: hits are scarce 
and the ad market has 
plummeted. The Big Three 
are struggling to learn the 
rules of anew, more 
competitive game. 
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Washing our dirty linen 


Let's face it. The task of exploring for and producing crude oil and refining it into 
marketable products such as gasoline, diesel fuel, and heating oil is regarded 
as a dirty business. 

Even the names of some of what we handle are less than pristine. Like 
crude oil, for example. Or residual fuel, sulphur, and sludge. Or drilling mud. 
They smell, they stain, they taste just awful; they can be generally 
unpleasant. 

As they used to say in the old grade B movies: “It's a dirty job, but some- 
body has to do it." And providing energy to fuel today’s world is important 
enough — and generally profitable enough — for us to continue doing it. 

But just because we get our hands dirty doesn't mean we dirty the envi- 
ronment, too. 

In fact, we established our first formal policy to protect the environment 
in 1956 —so long ago that the New York Yankees were the terrors of the Ameri- 
can League. That was six years before Silent Spring, Rachel Carson’s land- 
mark environmental work, and 14 years before the establishment of the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency. It was, in fact, before many of today's envi- 
ronmentalists were born. 

Over the years that policy has been extended. In many instances it goes 
well beyond what is required by law. It has been translated into action, not just 
in the United States, but around the world and throughout all facets of our 
business — from producing natural gas in Indonesia to refining crude oil in 
Europe; from manufacturing chemicals in Saudi Arabia to operating a supply 
terminal in Hong Kong. 

Have we been perfect? No. But we're trying to be. And we have had our 
share of success. Here's a partial list: 

* We helped develop aerial spraying of chemical dispersants to dissipate 
oil spills. 

* We developed and contributed to the basic course on oil spill preven- 
tion and cleanup. Now being run by Texas A&M University in cooperation with 
the American Petroleum Institute, it serves as the industry's main educational 
tool. More than 10,000 people from the industry, oil spill response organiza- 
tions, and governments around the world have taken the program. 

* A Mobil-sponsored biological research project aimed at mitigating the 
impact of spills on plants and wildlife led to improved techniques for protecting 
the mangrove trees critical to the survival of tropical wetlands. 

* In Indonesia, we introduced the country's first drilling waste manage- 
ment program, to prevent future risk to waterways and groundwater. 

* We recently announced two pilot programs at 800 participating Mobil 
stations in Florida and the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area to promote 
proper disposal of used motor oil among do-it-yourself oll-change customers. 
The pilot programs include establishment of used oil collection centers and 
customer education. 

* Mobil Chemical Company recycles virtually all its in-plant plastics 
scrap, along with some 75 million pounds of polyethylene film scrap purchased 
from others. 

* We also started up, with Genpak, a new company called Plastics 
Again, which can recycle up to 3 million pounds a year of polystyrene foam 
products — ours and others: This pioneering program has since led to the cre- 
ation of the National Polystyrene Recycling Company. The company will estab- 
lish recycling plants throughout the country and expects to be recycling 25 per- 
cent of the nation's foam food service products by 1995. 

* We developed a coker sludge recycling process in the 1970s to dis- 
pose of refinery sludges, long before such waste became a public concern. 

* Scientists at our research labs discovered catalysts that now help 
reduce nitrogen oxide emissions from refineries and manufacturing plants 
industry-wide. 

And the list goes on. In short, we're proud to wash our dirty linen in 


public, so to speak. 
Mobil’ 
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| CAN AMERICA STILL COMPETE? 


“With all due 
respect to 
Japanese-made 
cars—go, Saturn!” 


New York City 


ROW BUSH MIGHT DECLAR 


| am i 


'CanAmerica 
‘Still, Compete? 





I think I speak for millions of Ameri- 
cans when I say I hope GM has indeed fig- 
ured out how to build a car, the Saturn, 
that is the equivalent of those produced by 
Japanese companies [Business, Oct. 29]. 
It is downright embarrassing to have to buy 
a product from Japan in order to have a 
low-maintenance auto. Detroit has been 

| hyping quality for years but not producing 

it. When it’s ready, I’m ready! Let’s hope 
the right stuff is the real thing. 

David C. Sennema 

Columbia, S.C. 


Your article implies that America may 
lack the ability or the capacity to compete. 
The only realistic question is, Will America 
find the collective will to compete and lead 
as it always has? 


Redlands, Calif. 


“Can America Still Compete?” asks a 
relevant question. The answer is yes and 
no. This country is no longer head and 
shoulders above its worldwide competi- 
tion. Most industrialized nations assess the 
bottom line in terms of today, tomorrow, 
| 10 years from now and even a century 
| hence. American cEos, on the other hand, 
| focus only on today’s bottom line. In their 
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view, someone else will be the CEO tomor- 

row, and that person will have to take care 
of the company’s problems. 

Gerald C. Hardy 

Manchester, Conn. 


When assigning blame for the decline 
of the American automobile industry, be 
| sure to place unscrupulous car dealers 
right alongside poor engineering. If the 
Saturn is marketed the same way as most 
other cars, the gimcracks that dealers want 
us to buy will add to the price of the car. 
The Saturn spokesman’s motto could be: 
“Our dealers will run rings around your 
better judgment.” Perhaps the next renais- 
sance will be in the way we buy cars and not 
in the cars we buy. 
Kevin Reynolds 
Newark, Del. 


I am eagerly waiting to see how GM’s 
| Saturn performs against Japanese cars of 
similar style and price. I always wanted to 
buy an American-made car, but because of 
my low income, I felt a Japanese auto 
would give me more for my money. Now 
the time has come when the American- 
made product outdoes its Japanese coun- 
terpart. With all due respect to Japanese- 
made cars—go, Saturn! 

Mario Chen 
New York City 


LETTERS 
Asa GM stockholder and an employee 
of the company for 38 years, I was pleased 
with the positive comments on Saturn and 
GM's new corporate culture. However, the 
fact that it took a team of 99 people travel- 


| ing 2 million miles and visiting 160 enter- 





prises to learn that employees who are giv- 

en respect and a feeling of ownership 

perform better makes GM still suspect of 
poor management. 

Robert F. Rosenberg 

South Lyon, Mich. 


Any astrologer can tell you that naming 

a car after Saturn, the planet of limitations 
and disappointments, is not the best idea. 

Barbara Donchess 

Canton, Mass. 


Correction 


In our cover story on the Saturn, we 
mistakenly said all of Chrysler’s small cars 
are Japanese built. Two of Chrysler's 
small-car models, the Dodge Shadow and 
Plymouth Sundance, are made in Sterling 
Heights, Mich. 








Advice for the U.S. 


Dominique Moisi wants America to 


continue as a world leader and increase | 


taxes to correct deplorable social problems 








[Essay, Oct. 29]. But the climate is right 
for the U.N. to assume command, while 
the U.S. takes care of problems by reduc- 
ing the costs of foreign entanglements. 
Then, additional taxes will be unnecessary. 
George Sallick 

Milton, Fla. 


Moisi is greatly concerned about the 
troubles that minorities (African Ameri- 
cans, in particular) are facing today in the 
US. As a Haitian immigrant, I agree with 
that point. But racist and xenophobic feel- 
ings have made life in Moisi’s France very 
tough for North and West Africans and 
black citizens. As for the sense of commu- 
nity that has emerged from Eastern Eu- 
rope, only time will tell whether it is genu- 
ine. After all, ethnic tensions in Eastern 
Europe, which have long been simmering, 
are once again rearing their ugly heads. 

Patrice Backer 
Boston 


Canada could provide the role model 
for America. This country is a living exam- 
ple of European-style social justice com- 
bined with American-style individualism. 
The result is a hybrid in which the extremes 
of both societies are avoided. Being “just 
next door,” Americans know our life-style 
to be similar to theirs; yet Canada has the 
social richness that makes for a healthy 
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society. Perhaps Canadianism should be- 

come a major export to the U.S. under the 
free-trade agreement. 

Robert Kincaide 

Toronto 


Oil Thirst 


Texas oil wildcatter Michel Halbouty 
answers the question of how to break our 
Middle East oil habit in exactly the way you 
would expect [INTERVIEW, Oct. 29]. He 
tells us to find more oil at the expense of 
the environment and to give tax incentives 
to drillers. Halbouty only briefly touches 
upon the real answer, alternative fuels. We 
should not pay oil companies to destroy 
our planet in a quest for a few more dec- 
ades’ worth of energy. We should invest in 
alternative-fuels research. 

Jan Michaels 
New York City 


Did anyone besides me notice that in 
his talk with you Halbouty did not mention 
one word about conservation on the part of 
Americans? 

Mary Sidlowski 
Chamblee, Ga. 


Halbouty’s encouraging advice that it is 
possible to reduce our reliance on Middle 
East oil by developing our domestic petro- 
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leum reserves and alternate-energy sup- 

plies is refreshing. If oil is worth fighting 

over, it is certainly worth drilling for here 

in the U.S. without the threat to life and es- 
sential energy supplies. 

Chris Hall 

Torrance, Calif. 


Terror in Africa 


I feel for the poor souls who are being 
mutilated and murdered by ignorant po- 
tential “leaders” in Liberia [WorRLD, Oct. 
29}. Africa is becoming a joke. There are 
African countries that have either a civilian 
government that overstays its welcome 
while suppressing its opponents or an au- 
thoritarian military leadership that de- 
stroys human rights. It seems Africa pre- 
fers to languish in poverty and misery. 

Adrian Aiwekhoe Davieson 
Houston 





Historic Israel 


Strobe Talbott’s article “How Israel Is 
Like Iraq,” with its inflammatory title and 
thrust, is unworthy of your magazine and 
of consideration as a serious treatment of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict [WORLD, Oct. 29]. 
There are at least two key distinctions to 
recall here: no government of Israel— 
including the present one—has ever advo- 





cated annexing the occupied territories, 
even after nearly a quarter-century of ad- 
ministering them; and a majority of the Is- 
raeli electorate is still willing to return ter- 
ritories occupied in 1967 in exchange for 
peace. Talbott’s attempt to tar Israel's 
democratic society with the brush of Sad- 
dam Hussein’s despotism is insulting. 
Kent E. Schiner, President 
B'nai B'rith International 
Washington 


In his comparison of Iraq and Israel, | 


Talbott chose to start from 1967. Had he 
started from the 1940s, the actions of the 
two nations would have looked even more 
similar. At that time, the British, as the 
mandatory power, allowed several hundred 
thousand Jews to enter Palestine against 
the wishes of the indigenous Arab popula- 
tion. This action was strongly supported by 
the U.S, In 1948 the newly created state of 
Israel took half of what had been Palestine 
by force of arms; hundreds of thousands of 
Arabs fled and have not been allowed to re- 
turn. That is the proper analogy to the Iraqi 
occupation of Kuwait. In the 1967 war, to 
which Talbott refers, the Palestinians and 
their allies were attempting to recover land 
that had been taken from them by force. 
They failed and suffered further brutality 
and loss of land. Whatever the rationale 


used by the two occupying powers, the ef- 
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LETTERS 
fect on the victims was the same: loss of 
land and possessions, suppression of civil 
liberties and the killing of innocent people. 
James Law 
Calgary, Alta. 





Remembering Bernstein 

Leonard Bernstein and I grew up in the 
same city, Lawrence, Mass., but our paths 
crossed only once, many miles from home 
[MILESTONES, Oct. 29]. As a young Ma- 
rine in 1944, I was standing in front of the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia with a 
fellow serviceman. We wanted to go to the 


concert being held, but it was sold out. As 


we stood there, a tall, handsome man 
stepped out of a limousine and began a 


conversation with us. I guess we looked lost | 


in the big city. When he found out we were 
from Lawrence, on furlough from boot 
camp and eager to attend the concert, he 
asked us to wait for his return. He came 
back in a matter of minutes with two free 
tickets. Wow! We sat in the front row and 
almost flipped out when the tall, handsome 
gentleman walked onto the podium: Leon- 
ard Bernstein, guest conductor. What a 
thrill! The concert was great. 
| G.H. Hawkins 
Norfolk, Mass. 


| Too Cryptic 


To maintain the atmosphere created by 
KGB double agent Oleg Gordievsky in his 
memoirs [ExcerPT, Oct. 22], we 
itustrated several pages with a line of type 
that included a code. We thought that some 
of our readers would not only notice this 
device but also break the code. So far, we 
haven't heard from anyone who has. Care 
to give it a try? If you get stuck, look for the 
answer in an upcoming issue. 


c 





| 
| 
| By Pearl Harbor he had gathered togethe| 
10 government officials, including Lauchlin Cj 
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ministrative assistant to Roosevelt. Harry dD 
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discovering that she has to go ona 


PACKING 


rte any woman her first thought os er 


ness trip and it’s usually, “What should I 


“2 £% pack?” 


e problems of packing—and luggage 


—are an inevitable part of business travel. But it’s the 


“lug” in lugga 


ge that’s enough to dampen the spirits of the 


most intrepid voyager. This is particularly true as more 
women opt for carry-on luggage to avoid checking or 


claiming bags. 


Carry-On Concerns 


There is one drawback to carry- 
ons. Dragging carry-on luggage 
around can be a real drag. Most 
often, they literally have to be 
carried on. And around. That's 
no big deal if you’re heading 
straight to the gate—assuming 
the gate’s not a football field 
away, you don’t have to change 
flights or you're not stuck in the 
terminal for hours waiting for 
yet another delayed plane. Add 
that suitcase to the handbag on 
your shoulder and the briefcase 
in your hand, and suddenly a 
travel-free job begins to look 
mighty tempting. 

Until recently, there were 
just two kinds of carry-on bags 
up for grabs: garment bags and 
traditional carry-ons. Garment 


This not only gets rid of the 
“lug” problem, it also makes 
packing easier. The garment 
bag is great for holding suits 
and dresses, and the detachable 
carry-on is perfect for cosmet- 
ics, shoes and hair dryers. An 
added bonus: the inside carry- 
on can be removed and placed 
in a drawer as is. In fact, it can 
even be used as a separate 
suitcase. 


Professional and 
One luggage feature particu- 
larly helpful to women travelers 
is the special garment bag 
“extender” straps which help to 
keep extra long clothing in place 
and free from wrinkles. Hanger 
systems that lock in place and 


bags were great for keeping take any kind of hanger elimi- 
suits neat, but had no wheels nate having to switch clothes to 
and could be cumbersome to special suitcase hangers. 


pack and haul around. On the 
other hand, traditional carry- 
ons sometimes had wheels, but 
no space for hanging items. 


Along with luggage fea- 
tures, consider other key points 
such as durability and luggage 
weight when making your 


Suits and dresses had to be carry-on choice. What you 

folded, making the hotel valet carry en route to your next 

the first pit stop upon arrival. business meeting should be 
Now there are better easy to maneuver and free from 


options. The best deal for mak- 
ing travel easy is one of the new 


broken zippers, punctures or 
tears. Look for luggage that’s 


bags that combines a garment professional and practical, and 
bag and carry-on case in one, you're sure to get off the 
putting them both on wheels. ground in style. 





TIPS 


Keep toiletries ina 

plastic bag or plastic-lined 
cosmetic case 

toavoid damage 

from spills. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 
San Diego, California 
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Fear and and Vigilance 


A flood of illegal Mexican immigrants fuels a wave of nativism and 
a tense face-off on the Tijuana border 


By RICARDO CHAVIRA 
ust as the sun slips toward the Pacific, 


J they gather along Latin America’s 
northernmost fringe. Several hundred 
white, mainly lower-middle-class Southern 
Californians arrive in dusty pickups and 
weathered sedans to confront what they 
say is a criminal invasion of America. They 
park single file along a marshy field on the 
San Diego-Tijuana border. Soon the men 
and women are engaged in chitchat typical 
of a social event. Their crimson bumper 
stickers proclaim WE WANT ORDER ON OUR 
BORDER, a demand that nearby U.S. Bor- 
der Patrol agents work hard to enforce. 
Some of the 800 officers, who nightly nab 
upwards of 1,500 immigrants in this sector 
alone, buzz by in spotter choppers or patrol 





| in four-wheel-drive vehicles, while others 


BRENT CLINGMAN FOR TIME 





survey the area from hilltops. 

At nightfall, the protesters suddenly 
switch on headlights and hand-held spot- 
lights to illuminate a narrow stretch of 
boundary. Tonight’s Light Up the Border 
rally is one in a series of monthly anti-im- 
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migrant demonstrations held in a place 
where millions of Latin Americans and 
others have crossed the hills and canyons 
that feed into San Diego. 

Four years after passage of the Immi- 
gration Reform and Control Act, the hu- 
man flow it was intended to stanch is on the 
rise. This year an estimated 1 million for- 


| eigners will illegally enter the U.S., most of 


them across the Mexican border. The pro- 
testers, drawn by anger tinged with xeno- 
phobia, speak darkly of the immigrants. 
They reject the conventional wisdom that 
the aliens are benign job seekers who do 
work that Americans disdain and that gen- 
erally benefits the U.S. economy. “We have 
nothing against Mexicans,” says John Ma- 
chan, a local courier. “Many of them are 
hard workers, and there should be a way for 
them to work—but then go back home. A 
lot of the others don’t come to work. They 
steal, break into people’s homes, bring 
drugs.” San Diego police say they have no 
evidence that illegal aliens commit more 


| crimes then the general population. 


Loren Flemming, himself an immi- 


Frontier showdown: a 
phalanx of American 
vehicles shines 
headlights across the 
divide as counter- 
demonstrators 
denounce racism 


“We come 
here only to 
work. It 
doesn’t 
seem right 
to dislike us 
for that.” 
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Supermom. 


1972: Superwoman. 
1990: Now what? 


® What’s next for women? With glass ceilings 
above them, “Mommy tracks” to the side — and 





m_ the children in day-care — more and more 
® ~~ working mothers are wondering if they really 


can “have itall.” But is the answer a return to 
the suburban 1950s? 


Now a‘TIME special issue explores the difficult choices 
facing today’s women. From Nation and World to Show 
Business and Medicine, every department in this special 
issue will chart the toughest challenges women confront 
in the 1990s. 


‘Too busy to read it? That’s why you should. 


Women: A TIME Special Issue 
On Sale: October 29 through November 
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AMERICAN SCENE 
grant from Calgary, says he has joined th 
demonstration to denounce a double star 
dard. “Canadians can’t come in the wa 
these people do,” he claims. “They get 0 
welfare just by showing up at the office. 
Roger Hedgecock, a former San Dieg 
mayor, uses his popular call-in radio sho' 
to endorse the protests. He also attenc 
the demonstrations. “We want respect fc 
American laws,” says Hedgecock. “Mex 
cans are violating our laws.” He and othe! 
demand immediate but unspecified cor 
gressional action. Judging by the phon 
calls Hedgecock receives, it would seet 
that many San Diegans share his disma 
Says Hedgecock: “I’ve had callers in tk 
construction industry say, ‘Gosh, I used 
be a drywall hanger, and now there are n 


| English-speaking drywall hangers in Se 


Diego County. They all speak Spanish, ar 
I’m out of a job.’ ” 


ehind the angry words and glarir 

headlights many Hispanics and oth 
residents detect a resurgence of nativisr 
It is no coincidence, they say, that partisa 
are divided roughly along racial line 
While no one suggests a formal link, th 
protests coincide with a surge in ethnic te! 
sions and racially motivated crimes, bo 
locally and nationally. “There’s a potenti 
for violence in these demonstrations,” sa 
Bill Robinson, a longtime spokesman f 
the San Diego police department. “Wh 
we're secing is political conservatives pr 
testing against people who are hungry ar 
looking for work.” 

The battle lines are clearly drawn. L 
rectly in front of the border proteste: 
counter-demonstrators, most of them Hi 
panic, hold up mirrors and black plas' 
banners to block the lights. Aida Mancillz 
a university language professor who is pr 
testing the headlight rally, believes unea: 
ness about the economy and San Dieg 
expanding minority population fuels 
demonstrations. The percentage of whit 
in San Diego County is expected to decli 
during the 90s from its current 74% 
60%, while that of Hispanics will rise fro 
14% to 23%. “Borders are breaking dov 
everywhere, and it’s frightening,” sa 
Mancillas. “There is a general concern th 
the economic standing of whites is slippir 
and so the undocumented worker becom 
a target of their fears.” Before long, t 
competing protests have degenerated in 
shouting matches, with Hispanics chat 
ing, “Racists go home!” while whites c 
back, “Wetback lovers!” 

The object of much of the nativist 4 
ger is the thousands of immigrants, les 
and illegal, who work on northern San D 
go County farms, which last year yield 
$770 million in strawberries, tomatoes, ; 
ocados and other produce. Many of t 
workers live in appalling squalor. As « 
pensive housing developments continue 
go up near the farms, residents often d 
cover that they live next door to Th 
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To the uninitiated, a typewriter is, 


quite plainly, a typewriter. There are lots 
of glitzy features to choose from and lots 


of sleek, “‘high-tech’’ designs that catch 
your eye. 


The trouble is that too many of those 


“high-tech” designs 


WordEraser don't make typing eas- 
ier or fasteror more 
tne accurate. And too 
Erase an entire word ma ny of those gli It ZY 


with a single touch. fea- 
tures are more con- 
fusing than they are 
helpful. 

What you 
need is a type- 
writer that’s 
designed with 
the typist in 
mind. A type- 
writer that 
can make typing 
as simple as writing. 

What you need is a Smith Corona. 

For over one hundred years, we’ ve 
established a reputation for quality 
and innovation that’s unmatched. 

We've introduced one- 
F of-a-kind, truly useful 
features like WordEraser® 
Spell-Right® Electronic 
WordFind* does your Dictionary, Grammar- . 
proofreading for yeu. Right System ® Right Rib- 


Find 


For more information on t 
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8 product, write to Smith Corona Corporat cust Avenue 
Sma Co orona Canada, 440 Tapscott Road, Scarborc ah Ontario. n Nnada Mi BI 








Our exclusive Correcting Cassette ensures flawless, 
fumble-free correcting tape changes. 


bon System® with our exclusive Correct- 
ing Cassette—features that transformed 
typing from a mundane, 
tedious activity to an 
® exercise in personal ex- 
pression and creativity. 
Best of all, we’ve 
made this state-of-the- 
art technology easy 
to understand and 
to use. Our type- 
writers 
feel like 
comfort- 
able tools—not cold, compli- 
cated techno-objects. 
All typewriters may 
look the same. But once 
you use a Smith Corona, ~ ot 
you'll see exactly why “‘a typewriter 1s a 
typewriter’’ is just another misconception 
you ll soon write off. 


iE SMES un. 





The Spell-Right* 
Electronic Dictionary 
finds your spelling and 
typing errors before 
anyone else does. 
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PARENTING Magazine 
answers the 
hardest questions. . . 







about the 
softest subjects. 


For today’s parents, the questions are harder than | @ Reviews: a parent's guide to the best and worst in 
ever: “Is this food safe for my baby? Is my baby video, films and books. 


too young for daycare? How am | going to finance CALL NOW FOR A FREE ISSUE OF PARENTING 


my child's education?” To answer questions like these 

vou need information—the kind vou find in PARENTING. | We'll send you the next issue free! If you like PARENTING, 

pay only $12.00 for a full year's subscription (9 more 

issues—10 in all). You save 33% off the regular 

subscription rate. If PARENTING is not for you, write 

© Stay-at-Home Moms, . .and Dads—making cancel” on your invoice, return it, and be under no 
traditional, and untraditional, roles work; new laws obligation. You've spent 
on company benefits for parental leave nothing, you owe nothing 


© Picking the Right Pre-School—what to look for and the free issue is yours 
and what to look out for to keep! Call toll-free 


@ Medicine Kit Checklist for Emergencies—w hat 
no household should ever be without 


And with regular features to help you meet all the 

challenges of parenthood 

@ Family Financial Matters: buying a home, finan- 
cing your child's education, changing tax laws 

@ Healthcare and Nutrition: including ‘Tear-Out-And- 


Save’ reference sections on subjects like ear and eve 
care, choosing a pediatrician 


TM ats VIBWER ! CHOICE ere 


PARENTING 


P.O, Box 52424 
Boulder, CO 80521-2424 





rideo collections we offer you 
LIFE} 


are among the best, most 
The Civil War. 


educational and entertaining on 
the market today. We will do 
everything we can to make sure | 
our satisfaction is guaranteed. 

Introducing THE CIVIL WAR, a critically acclaimed 

film that will change forever the way you look at the 

war that divided our nation. Travel to Manassas, 

Shiloh, Antietam, Gettysburg, Appomattox — 

everywhere the war was fought. And see the 

action through the eyes of those who were there. 

Each Video $24,95*. VHS only. 
























1661: The Cause (100 min.) TMEOG1 
1862: A Very Bloody Affair (60 min.) 


1862: Forever Free (75 min.) 
1863: Simply Murder (60 min.) 
1863: The Universe of Battie (95 min.) 
1864: Most Hallowed Ground (70 min.) 
1864: Valley of the Shadow af Death (70 min.) 
1865: The Better Angels of Our Nature (70 min.) 
1865: War is All Hell (70. min.) 
Save $5.00! Set of any 3 $69.85" 
Save $45.00! Set of all 9 $179.55" TME100 
















i For faster service call TOLL-FREE 


1-800-544-5327 ext. 106, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. Use your Vigh 
MasterCard or American Express. Please have tis ad in hand when 
phoning in your on 
added to each onder, plus app 
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AMERICAN SCENE 
World-style worker encampments. “The 
Americans don’t want us here, and so they 
are always reporting us to the authorities,” 
says Longilo Miranda, 18, a worker from 
southern Mexico. He lives with his father 
in a scrap-wood lean-to. Marjorie Gaines, 
a city-council member in Encinitas, an up- 
scale seaside community that includes 
some of the encampments, charges that 
undocumented workers litter, breed dis- 


ease, commit crimes and harass whites. | 
Gaines claims that drunk aliens burned 


down a local convenience store after the 
owner refused to sell them liquor. “These 
are border toughs,” she says. 

Increasingly, though, it is the illegal 
aliens who are victims of violent assaults by 





Bumper stickers demand CONTROL OUR BORDER 


whites. Armed robbers and overzealous 


| U.S. Border Patrol agents are responsible 


for countless beatings and shootings of im- 
migrants at the frontier. But human-rights 
activists say San Diego’s racial attacks are a 
microcosm of hate crimes flaring nationally. 
In one of several attacks involving white 
youths, Leonard Paul Cuen, 21, was ques- 
tioned last May and remains a suspect in 
connection with the death of Emilio Jimé- 
nez, 12. The boy was shot as he crossed a 
field not far from the site of the protest and 
within range of Cuen’s home. 

Last January farm worker Candido 
Gayoso was found in a field, feet and hands 
bound, a paper bag over his head. On the 
bag was scrawled *‘No mas aqui,” ungram- 
matical Spanish for “Don’t come back.” 
The owner of a market frequented by farm- 
hands was found guilty of assaulting 
Gayoso. In February Kenneth Kovzelove, 
18, was sentenced to 50-years-to-life impris- 
onment in the shooting deaths of two field 
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Celebrate Christmas with 


THE MORMON 
TABERNACLE CHOIR 
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Time. IFE MUSIC announces a 
special holiday album, The Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir Christmas 
Celebration. 

The 375 voices of this internation 
ally acclaimed choir join together in 
this inspiring album of more than 50 
holiday favorites 

Each three-record or two-cassette 
album comes to you for $19.99. Or, 
select two compact discs for $26.99. 









More than 50 Favorite 
Christmas Songs 


Joy to the World * O Come, All Ye 
Faithful ¢ O Little Town of Bethlehem 
© It Came Upon the Midnight Clear ° 
Away in a Manger © The First Noel * 
Angels We Have Heard on High * We 
Three Kings © Silent Night © Hark! 
The Herald Angels Sing © Deck the 
Halls With Boughs of Holly ¢ Good 
King Wenceslas ¢ The Snow Lay on the 
Ground © O Tannenbaum © Bring 
Your Torches ¢ Lullaby © Patapan ¢ 
Carol of the Bells © Carol of the Drum 
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DB Call toll-free 


1-800-235-0500 


to use your credit card. 


Or Write. 






Call 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. (VISA, MasterCard and 
Amencan Express 










20 


Send a check for $19.99" for LPs 
or cassettes (per set) plus $4.00 
shipping and handling, or 
$26.99* plus $4.00 shipping and 
handling tor cach CD set. Please i 
indicate number of sets, and “ 
choice of records, cassettes or 

CDs, Each item ordered wi 

ITive separately 


Orders must be postmarked by Dec. 2, 1990 to ensure Christmas delivery. 
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(Little Drummer Boy) © Brother 
Jolm’s Noel (Frére Jacques) ¢ Far, Far 
Away On Judea’s Plains © Break 
Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly Light © 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
¢ Hodie, Christ Is Born ¢ Tell Us, 
Shepherd Maids © Beautiful Savior ¢ 
Once in Royal David’s City © Glory to 
God in the Highest « Lo, How a Rose 
Ever Blooming © For Christ Is Born 
Joseph, Dearest Joseph Mine © Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring © From Handel's 
Messiah: And the Glory of the Lord; 
For Unto Us a Child Is Born; 
Hallelujah Chorus © The Shepherd's 
Story © O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 
© Here We Come a-Caroling ¢ A Boy 
Is Born © The Holly and the Ivy ¢ 
What Child Is This ¢ A Flemish Carol 
© O Holy Night © Christmas Day ° 


White Christmas ¢ The Twelve Days of 


Christmas © Silver Bells © Have 
Yourself a Merry Little Christmas ¢ 
Sleigh Ride ¢ The Christmas Song 
(Chestnuts Roasting on an Open Fire) 
© We Wish You A Merry Christmas 
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ERM Lf TIME 
Cron LIFE 
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P.O. Box ¢ 32349 
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| generated by racial killings in New York 





AMERICAN SCENE 

hands. He matter-of-factly admitted killing 
them simply because they were Mexican. 

José Pedroza, a Mexico City native, 
and other Mexicans congregate along a 
busy San Diego street to await day labor. 
Suburbanites in need of gardening or other 
chores hire the men. Pedroza says that in 
their search for work he and his compatri- 
ots are targets of regular abuse, some of it 
violent. Not long ago, says Pedroza, several 
white youths mugged him as he walked 
across a field. “They are guys who I had 
seen before, skateboarding and smoking 
marijuana,” he recalls. “One of them hit 
me, and another one put a gun to my chest. 
They took all of my money, $220.” 


R oberto Martinez, local director of the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee’s U.S.-Mexico Border Program, says he 
has gathered dozens of reports of unpro- 
voked attacks against Mexicans in which 
robbery was not a motive. “People passing 
in cars throw bottles at them,” he says, “or 
even hit them and keep going.” In the 
newest twist, white youths clad in military 
garb have randomly shot Mexicans with pel- 
let guns. Police say race appears to be the 
motive in many of the attacks. Theft, how- 
ever, is sometimes the motive as well. Last 
month Border Patrol agents arrested four 
youths on suspicion of robbing border 
crossers at gunpoint. “We come here only 
to work,” says laborer Jestis Reyes. “It 
doesn’t seem right for people to dislike us 
for that.” 

A staunch advocate of immigrant | 
rights, Martinez has felt the sting of racial 
hatred. Two months ago, he received let- 
ters filled with racial insults. They also 
threatened him with bodily harm unless he 
dropped his pro-immigrant activities. A 
group calling itself the Fighters of the | 
White Cross signed both letters. FBI agents 
are investigating the incidents. Meanwhile, 
police have beefed up patrols of Martinez’s 
home and office. “I’m not saying the bor- 
der protesters are the same ones who 
threatened me,” he says. “But Light Up 
the Border has created the atmosphere for 
these terrorists.” Rally organizers disavow 
any connection to white supremacists. 

Martinez and other Latino activists in- 
sist that San Diego's situation demands the 
same kind of high-profile attention as that 


City’s Bensonhurst or by anti-Semitic inci- 
dents in France. “The silence from govern- 
ment officials is deafening,” Martinez says. 
“I sense that there is an indifference to 
what’s going on because it involves people 
who are here illegally, and so the crimes 
against them are diminished.” Others find 
an ironic contrast to Eastern Europe. “It is 
disconcerting to see the tearing down of 
barriers and greater respect for human 
rights over there,” says Richard Castro, a 
member of the Mexican-American Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, “while here 
at home the same spirit has yet to prevail.” = | 
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10 TEACHERS PER STUDENT. 


EACH OF TI’S TOOLS FOR LEARNING WAS DEVELOPED 
WITH A TEAM OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST EDUCATORS TO BE 
WONDERFULLY ENGAGING AND INFINITELY PATIENT. AND 
EACH BRINGS TOGETHER SIGHT AND SOUND TO GIVE PAR- 
ENTS TOOLS OF EXTRAORDINARY EDUCATIONAL PROMISE 

THE TI SUPER SPEAK & SPELL™ DEVELOPMENT WAS LED 
BY DR. RICHARD VENEZKY, AN INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY 
IN THE PSYCHOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS OF SPELLING. IT 
TEACHES THE MASTERY OF WORDS MOST COMMONLY USED BY 
A CHILD IN SCHOOL AND SEEN IN SCHOOLBOOKS. 

THE TI SUPER SPEAK & MATH™ WAS DEVELOPED WITH A 
TEAM LED BY DR. GARY. BITTER, A NOTED AUTHORITY ON 
TEACHING MATH TEACHERS HOW TO TEACH. IT CONTAINS 
250,000 MATH PROBLEMS, INCLUDING SPOKEN WORD 
PROBLEMS. 

THE Tl SUPER SPEAK & READ™ WAS NEARLY FOUR YEARS 
IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. SIX NOTED EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXPERTS WERE USED JUST TO VALIDATE THE 
EDUCATIONAL CONTENT OF THE PRODUCT. 

EACH TI “SUPER SPEAK” IS PART OF THE TI LEARNING 
PATH] DESIGNED TO MATCH THE RIGHT CONCEPTS WITH 
THE RIGHT TIME IN YOUR CHILD'S DEVELOPMENT. 

JUST IMAGINE IF YOU'D HAD THEM WHEN YOU WERE 


GROWING UP. FOR MORE INFORMATION, 1-800-548-9347 





TOOLS FOR LEARNING FROM 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


BECAUSE OUR NEWEST GENERATION 
MUST BE OUR SMARTEST GENERATION. 
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RICHARD POUSETTE-DART: 
ARETROSPECTIVE, Indianap- 
olis Museum of Art. Overshad- 
owed by such contemporaries 
as De Kooning and Pollock, the 
pioneering Abstract Expres- 
sionist Pousette-Dart, 74, is 
here done belated and hand- 
some justice. Through Dec. 30. 


THE WANDERERS: MASTERS 
OF 19TH CENTURY RUSSIAN 
PAINTING, Dallas Museum of 
Art. The Wanderers spurned 
the Moscow Academy and took 
their work to the Russian peo- 
ple in the form of touring 
shows, which became rallying 
points for social change. This 
exhibition gathers some 100 of 
their canvases, most never be- 
fore shown or even reproduced 
in the U.S. Through Jan. 6. 








RUBAIYAT, ELEKTRA'S 40th 
ANNIVERSARY (Elektra). Ifa 
company has to give itself an 

| anniversary toast, this is an in- 





to 
~ 





CRITICS’ VOICES 
SS er 


By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 


trepid—and often amusing— 
way to do it. Thirty-eight 
current Elektra artists (from 
Tracy Chapman to Metallica) 
polish up some tunes from 
Elektra’s past and take them 
out for a Sunday drive. Surprise 
is constant on this 2-CD set, 
satisfaction frequent, and 
transcendence (as on Jackson 
Browne’s version of First 

Girl I Loved) available on 


request. 


BRENDA FASSIE: BRENDA 
FASSIE (SBK). An American 
debut album with heavy cre- 
dentials, having more to do 
with politics than music. Fassie 
and Nelson Mandela claim 
tribal kinship, but the first 

fleet sounds of the African- 
inflected, dance-floor-destined 
opening cut blow away any no- 
tions of obligation to genealo- 
gy, or to conscience. All on her 
own, Fassie’s just fine. 


THE ISAAC STERN COLLEC- 
TION, VOLS. 1 & 2 (Sony Clas- 
sical). These boxed sets, span- 
ning the years 1946 to 1958, 
can serve as the foundation 

for a violin concerto library 

or as a reminder that, though 
he has de-emphasized his play- 
ing to pursue benevolent 
causes, Stern is one of the 
truly great violinists of the 
century. 


TOP-CLASS TENORS 


A concert of the century, like a heavyweight fight of the 
century, seems to come around every decade or so, but last 
summer's knockout at the Caracalla Baths in Rome might 
merit the title. There, ranged amicably before the picturesque 
ruin, were the three leading tenors of our day—Luciano 
Pavarotti, José Carreras and Placido Domingo—singing 
everything from opera arias to pop songs, fronting two Italian 
orchestras led by Zubin Mehta. Now comes the record, THE 
THREE TENOR CONCERT (London). Back from his bout with 
leukemia, Carreras sounds fit in (among other things) an aria 
by Francesco Ciléa and Agustin Lara’s famous Granada. The 
reliable Domingo chips in with a sturdy E lucevan le stelle from 
Puccini's Tosca. But the winner and still champion is Pavarotti. 
Whether the King of the High C’s is letting "em rip on his 
British pop-chart hit, Nessun dorma (from Turandot) or O Sole 
Mio, Pavarotti’s Sunday punch is still without equal. 
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WHITE PALACE. James Spader 
and Susan Sarandon bring so 
much intelligence and redeem- 
ing prurient interest to this 
May-September romance that 
the movie is almost over before 
you realize it’s just another sto- 
ry of rich boy falling for poor 
woman. Say this, though: when 
it’s hot, it’s hot. 





JACOB'S LADDER. Vietnam 
vet Jacob Singer (Tim Rob- 
bins) is seeing things: whirling 
heads, killer cars, villains every- 
where. Is he a conspiracy vic- 
tim? Or is he dead? And if so, 
will any moviegoer care? Adri- 
an Lyne’s rewed-up spook 
show plays like a Twilight Zone 
episode on steroids. 


HIDDEN AGENDA, This con- 
tentious melodrama blames 
British intelligence for every- 
thing from political murders in 
Northern Ireland to sabotage 
of the Wilson and Heath gov- 
ernments. But even conspiracy 
buffs may find it hard to be 
stirred by Ken Loach’s dour di- 
rection. Paranoia deserves bet- 
ter than this, 





COP ROCK (asc, Wednesdays, 
10 p.m. EST). Steven Bochco's 
much hyped experiment seems 
doomed unless the ratings pick 
up. Catch it while you can: the 
station-house drama is compel- 
ling, a few musical numbers 
have clicked, and the rest of the 
fall season is a bore. 


IT (ABC, Nov. 18 and 20,9 p.m. 
EST), Childhood friends return 
to their hometown to battle an 
evil force that takes the shape 
of a clown. TV rarely ventures 
into real horror, and this clunky 
mini-series based on Stephen 
King’s novel shows why. There 
are more shudders in an aver- 
age episode of Tivin Peaks. 


WALL STREET WEEK WITH 
LOUIS RUKEYSER (pss, Nov. 
19, 10 p.m. on most stations), 
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TV’s longest-running business- 
news show celebrates its 20th 
anniversary with an hour-long 
special. 


THEATER 


fa 


TWELFTH NIGHT. “Journeys 
end in lovers meeting,” Feste 
sings, defining in a phrase all 
stage comedy. Fans have the 
choice of journeying to fine 
productions on either coast— 
Riverside Shakespeare’s tradi- 
tional staging in New York City 
or La Jolla Playhouse’s innova- 
tive yet respectful one in 
California. 


SUBFERTILE. The biological 
clock is ticking, loudly. You’re 
nearing 40. Your wife wants a 
baby, but your sperm count is 
lower than your I.Q. What to 
do? Abetted by a talented 
quartet of supporting players, 
actor-dramatist Tom Mardi- 
rosian has fashioned a fre- 
quently hilarious narrative 
from his own mid-life fertility 
crisis. At Manhattan's Play- 
wrights Horizons. 





UNDER GOD: RELIGION AND 
AMERICAN POLITICS by 
Garry Wills (Simon & 
Schuster; $24.95), Conserva- 
tives find Wills too liberal, and 
liberals complain that he is too 
conservative. Thus this book 
should displease everyone— 
except millions of churchgoing 
Americans, who do not have to 
read it because they know what 
Wills takes more than 400 
Pages to point out: the U.S. 
remains an avidly religious 
nation. 


AHOLE IN THE WORLD by 
Richard Rhodes (Simon & 
Schuster; $19.95), An autobiog- 
raphy of modest dimensions 
but classic proportions about 
growing up in the Midwest with 
a wicked stepmother and a see- 
no-evil father, and how the au- 
thor and his brother were saved | 
when they went to live ona 
farm for orphaned boys. 
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us your old 
speakers... 


at least $100* 
toward 
breakthrough 
Acoustimass 
speaker 
technology! 


You'll get at least $100 for your old 
speakers, regardless of condition, 
when you trade up to the 
revolutionary Bose 


"= ™ ) Acoustimass-5 speaker 
system! Limited time 





offer —act now! 


tyling alternative 


* System consists of two 
cube arrays and an easily 
concealable Acoustimass 
bass module 





* Free compact disc! Senda copy of your 
Sales receipt to us at the address below, and 
we'll send you a free limited edition compact 
disc, and the chance for you and a friend to win 
a free system!** 


* Bose 101° speakers 1/2-price when you buy 
a Bose Acoustimass-5 system and any 
surround sound receiver! (Bose 101 quantities 
limited.) 


—LF MD “5 


Better sound through research. 


SWercnOaaucecme-tel.< 
as the most trouble-free 
car in its class: 


You shouldnt be surprised. 


According to one measure, the J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial Quality Survey. 
Chevy Lumina Coupe ranks as the most trouble-free car in its class* And its really no surprise 
because Lumina Coupe delivers everything you could want in an adult sport coupe 
On the track and on the street Lumina Coupe has been a winner from the moment it was 
introduced. And now we're proud to reveal it's winning with owners as well 
The same spirit that made Lumina Coupe a winner is driving everything we do 
That's why nobody is winning like The Heartbeat of America 


MORE PEOPLE ARE 
WINNING WITH 
THE 


OF AMERICA 


TODAY'S CHEVROLET 


*Mid-size specialty segment. J.D. Power and Assox 


Chevrolet. the Chevrolet emblem and Lumina are re 
GM Let's get it together buekle uy 











FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“AJ o one in California this 
fall saw any sheep being 
slaughtered on the roadway in 
honor of an arriving candidate, 
the way they still like to do it in 
Turkey. That would not go over in 
the shopping malls of Rancho Cu- 
camonga.” So observes TIME’s 
West Coast bureau chief Jordan 
Bonfante, who should know 
Before assuming his current 
post in Los Angeles two years 
ago, Bonfante served more than 
13 years as a TIME foreign corre 
spondent—six years based in 
Rome, seven in Paris—and cov- 
ered political campaigns from 
Galicia to Anatolia. This year he 
was charged with reporting not 
only the most important guber 
natorial race in the nation, be- 
tween Republican Pete Wilson 
and Democrat Dianne Feinstein, but also California congressio 
nal races and ballot initiatives. To do so, he teamed up with corre- 
spondent Jeanne McDowell and senior correspondent Edwin 
Reingold, who spent 11 years as Tokyo bureau chief, as well as 
photographer P.F. Bentley, a veteran of political campaigns in 


Haiti, Panama and El Salvador in addition to the U.S. The team’s 





Bureau chief Bonfante: from Galicia to Anatolia 


“Slaughtering sheep would 
not go over in Rancho Cucamonga.” 


foreign experience gave it a rare perspective on U.S. politicking 

Many of the rituals are similar: the hominy grits served at a 
black church breakfast in Oakland have their counterpart in the 
cassoulet laid on at a campaign 
meeting in Toulouse. But in Eu 
rope candidates still rely on 
speeches at mass rallies; in Cali- 
fornia politicians talk not about 
districts but about television mar- 
kets. More important, European 
politicking is ideological, while 
campaigning in the U.S. tends to 
be pragmatic. As former Italian 
Prime Minister Bettino Craxi 
once told Bonfante: “Ours is a 








politics of ideas. Yours is a poli 
tics of problem solving. We cer 
tainly could use more of yours, 
and you would be better off with 
at least some of ours.” 

On a personal level, Bon 
fante, McDowell, Reingold and 
Bentley were struck by the infor- 
mality of American politicians. In 
California pols and reporters reg- 
ularly call one another by 
first names, a practice almost unheard of in Europe or Japan. In 
fact, the secretary of one Los Angeles politician asked our man 


to California 


their 


over the telephone, “Bonfante? Is that your first name?” 





For 78 years, L. L. Bean has offered durable, practical products for men and women who love the outdoors. 


Our catalog includes active and casual apparel, footwear, equipment and accessories 


All fully guaranteed and honestly priced. If you'd like a copy, please call 1-800-543-9072 anytime. 
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GRAPEVINE 





By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David E. Thigpen 





Portrait of a 
Man Staying Put 


He may be unpopular on Capi- 
tol Hill, and his handling of bud- 
get and campaign strategies has 
drawn critical howls. But John 
Sununu is in no danger of being 
replaced as White House chief 
of staff. In fact, George Bush 
will rely on his top aide’s conser- 
vative instincts even more heavi- 
ly as the President turns sharply 
partisan in 1991] in preparation 
for the 1992 campaign. “Su- 
nunu,” a Bush intimate said last 
week, “isn’t going anywhere.” 
Still, Bush realizes that Su- 
nunu, a brilliant policy analyst, 


has scant feel for the subtleties 


of legislative or communication 
strategy. Close friends have 
urged the President to reach 
out for help in these areas, al- 
though Sununu is so resistant to 
second-guessing that such con- 
sultations are likely to take 
place only in secret. Mean- 
while, Sununu is trying to soften 
his public image. As Bush barn- 
stormed the country in search 


These drawings show the Iraqi leader's new—and blisteringly opulent— 
Al-Sijoud Palace, a moat-surrounded monument that was under construction 
(estimated cost: $1 billion) in Baghdad when Saddam invaded Kuwait. Some of 
the foreign workers employed on the project have since been allowed to leave Iraq. 


of Republican votes, Sununu 
haunted the so-called buffer 
zone, the narrow secure area 
between the podium and the 
audience, scanning the crowd 
for a small child. Finding one, 
he would take the tot by the 
hand and lead his little hostage 
off to meet the President, who 
on at least one occasion tripped 
over the toddler. 


The Envelope, Please 
To what, exactly, has the U.S. 
committed itself in Saudi Ara- 
bia? In an Aug. 9 letter inform- 
ing Congress of his decision to 
deploy troops in Saudi Arabia, 
President Bush referred to “re- 
quests” from King Fahd and 
Kuwait; some three months lat- 
er, the Administration is still 
not telling anyone, including 
the Senate or the House, the 
nature of the U.S. response. 
This refusal risks violating the 
Case-Zablocki Act of 1972, 
which requires the Secretary of 
State to submit to Congress 
within 60 days the substance of 
all international accords, writ- 
ten or oral. A year ago, failure 
to do so would have raised the 
threat of a funding cutoff, but 
that provision of the act was in- 
advertently allowed to lapse 
this year. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee plans to 
put this stricture back on the 
books next year. In the mean- 
time, it has been negotiating 
with the White House for a look 
at the Saudi agreements, so far 
without success. 


Kurds on the Way 


Some 27,000 Kurds, driven 


| from Iraq two years ago by Sad- 


dam Hussein’s poison-gas at- 
tacks, still live in camps on the 
Iraqi-Turkish border. The U.S. 
has been urging Turkey to as- 
similate these refugees, but 
Turkey, which has 8 million 
Kurds (out of a total population 
of 57 million), is reluctant to 
take in more. A Kurdish sepa- 
ratis’ movement is simmering 
in Turkey, and the border 
camps contain experienced 
fighters. To demonstrate its 
concern—and to set an exam- 
ple—Washington plans to al- 
low about 1,500 Kurds into the 
U.S., probably beginning in 
January, with more to follow. 


The Devil Made 
Them Do It 


Covert operations may scem to 
come naturally to the CIA, but 
in fact the agency was reluctant 
to get into that business, This is 
the surprising conclusion of Ar- 
thur Darling, the agency’s first 
official historian, whose manu- 
script on the early days of the 
CIA has finally been declassi- 
fied. The Central Intelligence 
Agency: An Instrument of Gov- 
ermment, to 1950 will be pub- 
lished later this month. 

The book portrays officials 
at the State Department vehe- 
mently arguing that undercover 
Operations were necessary to 
combat communist expansion- 
ism, while also maintaining that 
dirty tricks should not be run 
out of the country. The CIA fi- 
nally took on the task, which 
ever since has accounted for 
about 5% of its activity and 
95% of its headaches. Darling, 
who died in 1971, taught at 
Yale and Phillips Academy, 
where he encountered a stu- 
dent named George Bush, who 


| still calls him his all-time favor- 


ite professor. Fa 
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HANDICAPPING 


THE WAR 





Speculation about when the 
U.S. and its allies will move | 
against Saddam Hussein is 
now rife, and hardly idle. 
Financial markets have been 
rising and falling on nearly 
every clue and rumor. The 
most discussed potential 
timetables: 


Alot of smart money is on this 
month. Top officials in the U.S. 
and French; n 


holy month of Ramadan, and 
several other reasons for 


eo ft | 
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Nothing to Cheer 


The biggest casualty of the midterm election may be George Bush 


By STANLEY W. CLOUD 


he voting took place amid ru 
mors of war and recession and 
was preceded by a bt 
tacle in Washington tha 
many Ame 
system of government was too sclerotic to 
survive. Various pundits thought they d 
tected a budding anarchic streak in the vo 


el spec- 
made 


ans wonder if their 


30 


ers, a sullen, throw-the-bums-out attitude 
toward all incumbents, good and bad, 
Democrats and Republicans. Some politi- 
cal analysts forecast a populist revolt and 
called for campaign reform and mandatory 
term limitations to help restore the public's 
flagging confidence. But for the ad 
vance drama and disquiet, when 
¢ country did not 


he ballots 
were cast and counted, t 
seem to have changed much 


It might have been otherwise had Presi 
dent Bush not waited until after the elec- 
tion to announce that he was nearly dou- 
bling U.S. troop strength in the Persian 
Gulf. As it was, only a few sitting members 
of Congress were defeated, hardly enough 
to make more than a token difference in 
the composition of the Senate (where the 
Democrats picked up one seat) and the 
House (where they picked up eight). In 








fact, the most significant result involved a 
| politician who wasn’t even on the ballot. 
For if the clection of 1990 changed nothing 
else, it undermined the perception that 
George Bush is all but immune to the nor- 
mal vicissitudes of politics. Suddenly, and 
for the first time in his presidency, Bush 
seemed vulnerable. 

The weakening process began when 
Bush abandoned his “no new taxes” pledge 
and deprived Republican right-wingers of 
their favorite issue. Then Congress reject- 
ed the deficit-reduction package negotiat- 
ed by White House aides and congressio- 
nal leaders. After that, the President went 
from bad to worse as he alternately at- 
tacked the Democrats, tried to explain his 
domestic policies and confronted growing 
doubts about the U.S. deployment in the 
Persian Gulf. By the time he finally signed 
a budget deal last week, his performance 
ratings in the polls had dropped 20 points. 

Despite his parlous political condition, 
Bush continued to sound his uncertain 
trumpet on behalf of Republican candi- 
dates. A few gave a polite “thanks, but no 
thanks” to his offers of assistance, a sure 
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Campaigning in Minnesota: for the first time 
in his presidency, Bush seemed vulnerable 


sign of slippage. Vermont Representative 
Peter Smith even used a presidential ap- 
pearance on his behalf to dissociate him- 
self from Bush’s policies. But most G.o.P. 
candidates stood dutifully beside their 
President, smiled and hoped for the best. 
None could accuse Bush of shirking. From 
May Day to Election Day, he made more 
than 100 stops for 63 candidates and 
helped raise about $80 million in campaign 
funds. The results were unimpressive. 
Struggling to put the best face on the out- 
come, a rather sheepish Bush insisted, 
“I'm told we did a little better than the 
norm, but that doesn’t make me happy.” 


residents have historically 
been of minimal help to their 
party’s candidates in off-year 
elections, which are nearly al- 
ways dominated by local issues 
and local personalities. But few, if any, of 
Bush's predecessors worked harder to af- 
fect the outcome. Thus while he and his 
staff can legitimately take some credit for 
the G.O.P. victories, they will be unable to 
avoid some of the blame for the defeats. 
Even though the election hardly represent- 
ed a Democratic landslide, the returns do 
not bode well for Bush. Says former Demo- 
cratic National Committee Chairman Rob- 
ert Strauss, who is by no means certain that 
his own party can regain the White House 
in 1992: “I think he’s in deep trouble. You 
don’t recover from the kind of wounds he’s 
suffered in the past few months.” 

To prove that assessment wrong, Bush 
and his lieutenants last week began develop- 
ing new strategies aimed at assuring his re- 
election. “The next two years are going to 
have a different feel,” predicts a top White 
House official.“We now face higher stakes 
than we faced in the first two years. So we'll 
act accordingly.” In other words, the 
“kinder, gentler” days are over. Henceforth 
the White House will begin stressing the old 
tried-and-true campaign issues: flag-waving 
patriotism and firm opposition to crime, 
drugs, hiring quotas and taxes. Bush gave a 
preview of what is to come two days after last 
weck’s election. “I'm girding my loins to go 
into battle to beat back the tax attempts that I 
think are coming,” he said, “because I think 
the American people are fed up with that.” 

One hallmark of the new, tougher Bush 
may be that he will begin reaching outside 
the White House for political advice from 
the team of savvy, experienced advisers that 
helped him win in 1988. Despite the respect 
and gratitude Bush feels for his combative 
and often insensitive chief of staff, John Sun- 
unu, Bush understands he will need the help 
of others in the politically difficult months 
ahead. Says one Bush intimate: “He has 
come to realize that Sununu is no good at 
message and strategy, Sununu plays to one 
of the President's worst tendencies, which is 
to think that if you concentrate on policy and 











do the right thing, virtue will be rewarded. 


Well, the press and the Democrats aren’t go- 
ing to see it that way.” By the end of the year, 
White House sources predict, a Bush re- 
election committee will be formed, possibly 
under the leadership of Commerce Secre- 
tary Robert Mosbacher or businessman 
Fred Malek. As if to underscore how the 
election changed the President’s outlook, 
Bush and Sununu late last week lunched at 
the White House with some of his old politi- 
cal allies, including former press secretary 
Peter Teeley and former chief of staff Craig 
Fuller. Afterward one participant claimed 
that Bush will “pay more attention to com- 
munication and politics. ” 

Essentially this means he will abandon 
most attempts at bipartisanship, except for 
his military buildup in the Persian Gulf. 
“This election,” says far-right activist Rich- 
ard Viguerie, “was a wake-up call for George 
Bush, the Wall Street wing of the Republican 
Party and the tax-and-spend Democrats.” 
But a degree of bipartisanship is also neces- 
sary at home if the country is to deal with its 
many problems. Last week’s elections dem- 
onstrated that all too many voters still believe 
the old fantasy of Reaganomics that taxes 
can be cut while government programs grow. 
Bush ran for the presidency on that very no- 
tion in 1988. When he agreed to higher tax- 
es this year, he was implicitly admitting he'd 
been wrong. For this act of contrition, he 
has now paid a heavy political price. But 
the conclusion he seems to have drawn from 
the experience is precisely the wrong one. 
At this point, the U.S. does not need 
more 1988-style partisanship. It needs more 
leadership. | —With reporting by Michael Duffy 
and Dan Goodgame/Washington 


BUSH'S BOX SCORE 


Bush campaigned for 
63 candidates since May. 
Here's how they fared ... 
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Keep the Bums In 






Frustrated voters send an angry message: no to politics-as-usual. But a stacked 
system protects incumbents so well that nearly all of them will be back. 


By NANCY GIBBS 


n years to come, scholars sifting 

through the sediment of last weck’s 

midterm elections may not find many 

clues about the shape of American 
civilization in 1990. Every pillar of conven- 
tional wisdom turned to dust in the voting 
booths—leaving hardly a trace of the S&L 
crisis, or the debate over war in the Persian 
Gulf, or the backlash against the budget 
deal finally signed by the President last 
week. Perhaps the lessons of the election 
will be found in what was missing: any con- 
sistent theme, any tidy conclusions, any 
sense that voters had found a way to make 
themselves heard. 

Where, after all the rumblings of au- 
tumn, was the wrath of constituents who 
were thought to be savoring the chance to 
vote the bums out? In the end the elector- 
ate managed to reduce the re-election rate 
of House incumbents from 98% to 96% — 
at a time when polls found that a majority 
of voters believed Congress was doing a 
bad job. Sitting Governors fared less well, 
as 14 of 36 states threw out the governing 
party. But that result too was typical for a 
midterm election and merely proved once 
again that in the civil war between embit- 
tered voters and embattled officeholders, 
incumbency is the most powerful weapon 
and voter turnout the first casualty. 

The anti-incumbent mood, so widely 
chronicled in the weeks before the voting, 
did show up in bits and pieces. In Minneso- 
ta a scrappy college professor, Paul Well- 
stone, unseated Senator Rudy Boschwitz 
by campaigning out of the back of a bus. 
Several Capitol Goliaths, notably Demo- 
cratic Senator Bill Bradley in New Jersey 
and Republican Representative Newt Gin- 
grich in Georgia, reeled and very nearly 
fell to obscure challengers with tiny war 
chests. Other smug incumbents saw their 
margins of victory cut in half since the last 
go-round. Wherever voters could opt for 
“none of the above,” they did. Indepen- 
dent candidates won the Governor's races 
in Connecticut and Alaska, and Vermont 
will be sending to Congress a socialist who 
ran as an independent. 


| But an overwhelming majority of 

| Americans chose to send their signals by 
staying home: the 36.4% turnout rate 
among eligible adults tied 1986 as the sec- 
ond lowest since 1942, The low participa- 
tion left politicians and pundits scrambling 
for an explanation—and failing to come up 
with any that was convincing. “If you are 
asking me what the mood of the people is, I 
have to tell you I don’t know,” mused New 
York Governor Mario Cuomo, who saw 
his share of the vote drop from 65% in 
1986 to 53% as he won a third term over a 
trio of political nobodies. “How would you 
know?” he asked. “They don’t vote. Is it 
that they are pleased? Is it that they are de- 
spairing? Is it that they think it’s futile? 
Are they egocentric? Are they ignorant? | 
don’t know. You can’t poll the people who 
don't vote.” 

Cuomo’s puzzlement was somewhat 
disingenuous. Americans certainly showed 
no signs of being pleased with their govern- 
ment at any level, nor of being ignorant. It 
any signal came through last week, it was a 
primal scream of disgust with politics-as- 
usual, a blunt and resounding no! No to the 
lies and intrigues of Washington, no to 

| spending by politicians who can’t be trust- 
ed with the public’s dollars, no to a money- 
greased political system dedicated to self- 
preservation rather than leadership 

In this surge reflexive rejection, 
some worthy initiatives went down to de- 
feat. And the restless electorate showed it- 
self capable of disingenuousness as well. If 
voters truly wished to engage in some cre- 
ative destruction, they might have started 
with the incumbents close at hand, in their 
own districts. As it turned out, voters only 
wanted to vote out other people’s bums, 
“People are looking for simple answers, 
and they talk a good game about ‘none of 
the above,’ ”’ explained retired Methodist 
minister Orval Strong of Austin. “But in 
the end they don’t want to forfeit their vote 
by leaving the balloting to others.” 

There was something painful about 
watching the electorate trying in vain to 
make itself understood. Every message 
was mixed. Is there a gender gap? 
Dianne Feinstein lost California and Ann 


of 
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Richards won Texas, each carrying the 
women’s vote by nearly 3 to 2—but Lynn 
Martin in Illinois actually did worse 
among women than among men. Is there 
a tax revolt? Virtually every new tax was 
voted down—but so were a host of pro- 
posals to freeze or slash present tax lev- 
els. Has America turned Green? Any en- 
vironmental measure that meant new 
levies or bigger state debt went down to 
defeat. “The most important conclusion 
is that there was no theme at all,” says 
former Arizona Governor Bruce Babbitt. 
“To quote Winston Churchill, we had a 
pudding without a theme.” 

One message, however, was very clear. 
The voter cynicism that such elections have 
bred will not be easily healed—not by 
campaign-finance reform, or voter educa- 
tion, or easing registration requirements, 
or tinkering with term limitations. Though 
such measures would help to restore voter 


GOVERNORS: 











faith in the system, they could not alter the 
fact that an entire generation of young vot- 
ers has rarely had the experience of going 
to the polls to vote with any enthusiasm for 
a candidate they trust, instead of to choose 
the lesser of two evils. At the moment, 
even if such candidates emerged, they 
probably could not win. If they won, they 
could not govern. Until that changes, it 
may be unreasonable to expect more than 
one-third of voters even to bother going 
through a process that mainly serves to re- 
mind them that they vote their fears, not 
their hopes. 


The Mighty Fortress. For all the ardent 
pandering of politicians, all the carefully 
manufactured suspense of network elec- 
lion coverage, voters in congressional elec- 
tions did not have much of a choice. In 
most states, by the time the ballots were 
printed the decisions had been made. Vot- 
ers could pick between the bums they 
knew, the bums they didn’t know and 
fringe candidates they feared might be 
worst of all. Only | in 5 challengers had 
ever held any public office. “The first law 
of polities still applies,” says Charles Black, 
the Republican Party spokesman. “You 
can’t beat somebody with nobody.” 

The whole spectacle left many voters 
with the sense that the real competition 
was not between Republicans and Demo- 
crats but between all those already in office 
and those seeking to replace them. Sitting 
Democrats and Republicans alike share a 
dread of doing anything that threatens 
their tenure by angering voters: making 
hard decisions, putting limits on their pow- 
crs or engaging in serious debate. “The 
problem is that politicians are fixed on self- 
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preservation,” says Chicago Democratic 
Party consultant David Axelrod, “They are 
offensive to voters because of all their ef- 
forts to be inoffensive.” Members of both 
parties are equally beholden to contribu- 
tions from  political-action committees, 


OLD SOAP 
IN NEW 
PACKAGES 


These races showed that, given a 
chance, disgusted voters would 
readily spurn both parties. But 
they were not eager to gamble on 
political unknowns: the winners 
were familiar former officehold- 
ers who had cast off their Repub- 
lican labels to repackage them- 
selves as independents. Same 
soap, new box. Connecticut's 
Lowell Weicker Jr., a three-term 
G.O.P. Senator who lost his seat in 
1988, made a name for himself as 
a party maverick who battered 
Richard Nixon during Water- 
gate and stood up to Ronald 
Reagan on contra aid, Star Wars 
and tax policy. With their state in 


a recession, Connecticut voters 
were calling for change but look- 
ing for experienced leadership. 
Weicker took 40% of the vote 
The same combination 
worked for Alaska’s Walter 
Hickel, who served from 1966 
to 1969 as the state’s Republi 
can Governor and later as 
Nixon’s Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Though he did not enter 
the race until mid-September, 
Hickel led in the polls by 
spending at least $800,000. 
Hickel ran under the banner 
of the Alaskan Independence 
Party—a secessionist fringe 
group—but used it merely as a 
flag of convenience: he sig- 
naled to voters that he was 
basically in accord with G.o.Rg 
positions and prom- 
ised to fight for fur, 


ther oil development iq 
in Alaska. i 
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wealthy benefactors and single-issue lob- 
byists. Thus both the Democrats, who have 
been shut out of the White House since 
1981, and the Republicans, who have been 
shut out of control of the House since 
1954, have a vested interest in maintaining 
the status quo. 

Voters’ choices are also reduced be- 
cause sO many potential opponents do not 
see much point in mounting a challenge. 
The advantages of incumbency are virtual- 
ly insurmountable: voluminous free mail- 
ings, easy fund raising, large staffs, access 
to the press. That power creates a vicious 
circle: incumbents are so entrenched that 
few challengers of any caliber will run 
against them—and the few who do cannot 
count on much help from their national 
parties. This leaves voters with little alter- 
native but to send incumbents back for an- 
other term, in the process reinforcing the 
holdovers’ aura of invincibility. 

“Most normal people, not to mention 
the best-qualified people, will not tolerate 
this system,” says Elaine Kamarck, senior 
fellow at the Progressive Policy Institute in 
Washington. “So even the worst of the in- 
cumbents, who can use their positions to 
rake in special-interest money year after 
year, have an enormous advantage.” 

In many tight races this year, both par- 
ties lost opportunities by failing to find and 
support strong challengers. The Demo- 
crats gave Newt Gingrich’s opponent, law- 
yer David Worley, only $5,000—and Gin- 
grich won by fewer than 1,000 votes. Other 
sacrificial lambs turned into lions on clec- 
tion day, most notably Christine Whitman, 
the invisible woman in New Jersey's Senate 
race who nearly toppled Bradley—despite 
being outspent 20 to 1. 
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But upsets were the exception to the 
rule. Better than 1 in 6 House members 
had no major-party opposition. Of the 406 
incumbents who sought re-election, 79 ran 
unopposed and 168 faced foes who had 
raised less than $25,000, nowhere near 
enough to finance an expensive televised 
campaign. Only 23 challengers were able 
to raise even half as much money as the 
incumbent—in part because political- 
action committees gave 19 times as much 
to sitting lawmakers as to their foes. In fact, 
as of Sept. 30, two Congressmen alone— 
Stephen Solarz of New York and Mel Le- 
vine of Los Angeles—had raised more 


campaign money than all 331 challengers | 


combined: $3,385,606 vs. $3,320,672. Says 
Common Cause president Fred Wert- 
heimer: “House members are shielded by a 
wall of political money that makes them 
nearly invincible.” 

What rankled many voters was that so 
much of the money was poured into televi- 
sion ad campaigns that were at best amus- 
ing, at worst deceptive and almost never 
substantive. “I don’t even know who stood 
for what issues,” says Mindy Tornatore, a 
cosmetics-company account executive in 
St. Louis. “All I know is who trashed who.” 

The mudslinging might have been even 
worse had not local newspapers and televi- 
sion stations acted as watchdogs, correct- 
ing the worst distortions. In some cases, 
candidates’ high-priced hired guns became 
issues. Republican consultant Roger Ailes, 
the self-styled dark prince of political ad- 
vertising who helped to fashion George 
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Bush’s rough-and-tumble 1988 campaign, 
came under fire for branding Democratic 
Senator Paul Simon a “weenie.” Ann 
Richards’ adviser, Robert Squier, pro- 


duced one ad that altered a newspaper | 


headline to make it seem that the paper, 
rather than Richards, was criticizing Clay- 


ton Williams. The commercial had to be | 


withdrawn. 

Despite many pious promises by candi- 
dates to forswear such tactics, negative 
campaigning is here to stay, in part because 
it is easier to tear down an opponent's rep- 
utation than to take strong positions on 
controversial issues. “If there hadn’t been 
negative campaigning, no one would have 
had anything to talk about,” says political 
scientist Paul Green in Chicago. “Politics 
is a giant minute waltz.” 


Meanwhile, Back Home. In addition, 
incumbents could take advantage of the 
old saw that “all politics is local.” “It’s the 
self-preservation instinct at work,” says po- 
litical scientist Greg Thielemann of the 
University of Texas at Dallas. “Pork- 
barreling in our direction is O.K.” Ironical- 
ly, a general anti-Washington feeling can 
work to an incumbent’s advantage. The 
more people distrust the yahoos in Con- 
gress, the more inclined they are to cling to 
“their guy” as their one defender against 
congressional tomfoolery. 

Especially in uncertain times, fear can 
quickly overtake fury. The folks back home 
develop warm feelings toward the legisla- 
tor who sends out chatty newsletters 





(printed at government expense), 
traces Grandpa’s lost Social Security 
(by turning the chore over to a go’ 
ment-paid assistant) and fights to kee 
local airbase open (though it contril 
nothing to the national defense). 

As last week’s cliff-hangers made « 
politicians ignore such tasks at their 
peril. Big-name national figures lez 
they could not take local issues for gr 
while they pursued a national agenda 
all his stature as a potential preside 
candidate, Bill Bradley very nearly fe 
tim to a local political battle over Nev 
sey Governor Jim Florio’s detested 
billion tax hike. Bradley tried to hide 
voter wrath against Florio, but he wa 
only target in sight; in the end he sque 
into office with 51% of the vote, : 
from 64% six years ago. Florio hear 
message as well: the next day he agre 
rethink his tax plan. 

But Bradley and his colleagues in 
races were merely chastened. No 
short of a scandal could oust most s 
lawmakers. Because of his unseemly t 
defense contractors, Maryland Dem 
Roy Dyson was defeated by a high s 
teacher. Voters ousted Minnesota Ri 
lican Arlan Stangeland after que: 
were raised about his charging t 
House expense account several hur 
phone calls to a female lobbyist. Two 
Coast G.o.P. Congressmen, Oregon’s 
ny Smith and California’s Charles Pa 
an, were crushed beneath the weight 
savings and loan mess, though other 
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In both contests the lesson was 
the same: it’s fun to be a bomb 
thrower until the bomb blows 
up in your face. Texas Republi- 
can Clayton Williams squan- 
dered his lead over state trea- 
surer Ann Richards with an 
unending stream of bloopers. 
He called Richards a liar and 
refused to shake her hand. His 
doom was sealed in the closing 
days of the campaign when he 
not only revealed that he was ig- 
norant of the only constitution- 
al amendment on the ballot but 
also admitted that he had paid 
no income taxes in 1986, even 
though he is a multimillionaire. 
Williams’ gaffes, along with his 
opposition to abortion, caused 
a defection of women from the 
G.O.P. Her victory, said Rich- 
ards, represented “sociological 
change, not just governmental 
change.” 

In Massachusetts the tart 
tongue of Boston University 


President John Silber had 
swept him to the Democratic 
nomination over a party stal- 
wart. But he tripped on it in the 
battle with Republican William 
Weld, an aristocratic former 
federal prosecutor. Silber of- 
fended blacks and women and 
frightened voters of all types 
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with his anger. (In typical s 
he branded Weld a “backs 
bing son of a bitch.”) We 
4% victory was largely a re 
tion of Silber’s intemper 
ness. Says pollster Gerry C 
vinsky: ‘Voters bought 
message, but they couldn’t 
him.” 
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A LTON S MIT H bas always loved cars. He first turned his backyard 
hobby into a full-time occupation in 1964, when he took a job on the line 
inspecting brake drums, fittings and gears. He remembers being gung-ho “because 
the guys depended on you.’ After nineteen years in the business, Alton talks about 
being gung-ho again. This time asa tool and die maker, building a brand new car 


called Saturn in Spring Hill, Tennessee. 


(¢,.. My best buddies in high school wer 
twins. A couple of guys named Hugh and Hugi 
We all had cars. And every Saturday we’ 
tear something down and put it back together 
just for the fun of it. So it’s no big surprise that w 









all ended up in the car business. 

But those guys wouldn't ever believe I ju 
picked up and went to work for a car compan 
that’s never built a car before. 


Well, what I’m doing now here at Saturn 
is something completely different. 

Here, we don’t have management and we 
don’t have labor. We have teams. And we have what 
you call consensus. Everything’s a group decision. 

In the last seven months, I’ve only had 
a few days off here and there. But this is where 
I want to be. This is living heaven. 

You work through breaks and you work 
through lunch. You’re here all hours and even 
sometimes Saturdays. And you don’t mind. 
Because no one’s making you do it. It’s just 
that here you can build cars the way you 
know they ought to be built. uae 

I know the competition's stiff. we 
I was out in California for a family reunion 
and everything was an import. Hondas, 
Toyotas. Well, now we're going to give 
people something else to buy. 
t I wouldn't be Nem all these hours if I 
didn’t think we could... 


A IEEE ay hase oF sanean-vencnne A cna nee — “— CAR. 
If you'd like to kn ore about §, and sedans and coupe, please call us at 1-80 5000. 
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Because no childhood should be without a train: 











| joyriders survived. California Senator Alan 


Cranston, also tainted by the S&L debacle, 
announced that he would not run for a fifth 
term in 1992. He cited health as the reason. 
However, his home-state standing has 
| plummeted. 


Setting Limits. Presented with few real 
choices, voters found other ways to make 
themselves heard. By wide margins, voters 
in California, Colorado and Kansas City 
passed resolutions that would force legisla- 
tors to leave office after 12 years. Polls 
elsewhere showed strong support for limit- 
ing Congressmen and Senators to 12 years 
in office, even though that would mean 
that many popular lawmakers would be 
forced to step down long before voters are 
ready to retire them. On one level, term 
limits are no more than a Republican ploy 
to break the Democrats’ grip on state legis- 
latures and Congress. Moreover, it is not 
clear that states have the constitutional 
right to determine the qualifications of 
members of Congress; the Colorado bill is 
sure to go to the Supreme Court. But it is 
also a measure of voter despair that so 
many people see no other way to bring in 
fresh blood than by ejecting incumbents 
across the board. 

One better way, of course, would be for 
Congress and the White House to support 
genuine campaign-finance reform as at 
least a start in making the electoral process 
look more like a competition than a coro- 
nation. Providing incumbents and chal- 
lengers with equal amounts of public funds 
and access to the airwaves would weaken 
the special interests and open the races to 


_ABLAST 
FROM THE 
PAST 


If Republican Bob Martinez 
wanted to be re-elected Gover- 
nor, he had an odd way of going 
about it. He infuriated taxpay- 
ers by reneging on his promise 
not to raise taxes. He alienated 
many women by trying to im- 
pose strict limits on abortion. 








genuine challenge. Last week’s dispiriting 
results raised some hopes that reform 
might finally stand a chance. “I see a glim- 
mer, like Rome in decay,” says Texas envi- 
ronmental activist Diane Wilson. “We're 
nearing a point where it’s so bad, the sys- 
tem will be forced to reform.” 

But the House has avoided taking ac- 
tion, and Republican filibusters blocked 
votes on reform measures in the Senate. If 
anything, the narrow escapes of so many in- 
cumbents are likely to make them all the 
more protective of their privileges—now, of 
all times, they cannot afford to play fair. 
That, in fact, is just what many voters expect 
incumbents to do. “They all got back in,” 
complains Jack Vanden Brulle, 55, a Berke- 
ley printer. “Oh, sure, they say that some 
races were closer than those people have 
been accustomed to, and that therefore they 
may have got a message. But I don’t believe 
that—you can’t scare these guys.” 

A small bit of good news last week was 
that money, while it never hurts, does not 
guarantee victory. In Florida, Democrat 
Lawton Chiles was outspent 2 to 1 by Re- 
publican Governor Bob Martinez. Yet 
Chiles prevailed by capitalizing on the re- 
vulsion with politics-as-usual in a conspicu- 
ously populist campaign. “I’m really frus- 
trated with politicians, but I just liked 
Chiles for how he ran his campaign. It 
wasn’t the issues at all,” said Elizabeth 
Bardfeld, a 26-year-old law-school gradu- 
ate. Some analysts saw Florida’s election as 
a trendsetter, proving that a plain-speaking 
candidate with a low budget can beat a 
flush Republican with a slick advertising 
machine. “Chiles got off the big-money 





That played into the hands of 
Lawton Chiles, a former three- 
term U.S. Senator, who sur- 
faced after a 15-month hiatus 
from politics to mount a corny 
but believable populist bid for 
the state capitol. 

The centerpiece of Chiles’ 
offensive was an assault on big 
money in politics. While Marti- 
nez staged $1,500-a-plate fund- 
raising dinners, Chiles set a 


$100 limit on contributions and 
threw $1.50-a-guest hot-dog 
feasts. Chiles, who dropped out 
of the Senate citing “burnout,” 
held on despite revelations that 
he takes the antidepressant 
drug Prozac. In the end, voters 
trusted Chiles more than they 
did Martinez. Exulted the vic- 
tor: “People have not been as 
excited since the "60s, when 
Jack Kennedy was running.” = 
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wagon and he walked the streets,” says 
Carmen Morris, 32, president of a Miami 
public relations firm. “And we ate it up.” 

Nor could money prevail in Texas, 
where multimillionaire Republican Clayton 
Williams spent $8 million of his own funds 
($4.40 a vote) running against state treasur- 
er Ann Richards. He made his humiliation 
only more expensive. “It was the stupidest 
campaign run in the country this year,” de- 
clares Emory University political scientist 
Merle Black. The race was Williams’ to lose: 
he led by as much as 15 points over the sum- 
mer, until his sexist buffoonery, his igno- 
rance of state government and his admis- 
sion that he paid no income taxes in 1986 
made a lasting impression on voters. 

For all the talk that George Bush’s coat 
had no tails, the President may have made 
the difference in the most crucial race of 
all: helping Senator Pete Wilson defeat 
Feinstein in California. The state will gain 
seven new congressional seats as a result of 
the 1990 census, and will account for 20% 
of all the electoral votes needed to win the 
White House. 

Analysts trying to assess the long-term 
impact of last week's voting point above all 
to the redistricting battle that will soon un- 
fold in many states. Despite holding the 
governorships in California and Illinois 
and gaining those in Michigan and Ohio, 
the Republicans are still in a weaker posi- 
tion than Democrats to draw new congres- 
sional district lines. The Democratic losses 
were more than made up for by their vic- 
tories in Florida and Texas, key Sunbelt 
states where the G.o.P. had expected to 
make major inroads this year. 
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The Season of Discontent. Midterm 
elections are traditionally an expression 
of discontent with the party that controls 
the White House, and 1990 was no excep- 
tion. Earlier this year, when the Presi- 
dent’s approval rating floated up to 80%, 
the G.o.p. had hoped for a big upset that 
would open the way to Senate control in 
1992, when 20 Democrats will be defend- 
ing their seats. 

But then, to the horror of Republican 
candidates and strategists, Bush squan- 
dered the most powerful asset of all. By 
abandoning his “no new taxes” pledge, 
Bush stripped his party of its most effective 
electoral theme. The battle over the bud- 
get, during which Bush waffled repeatedly 
and reinforced his image as a champion of 
the rich, was a political nightmare come 
true. “Bush had led all the Representatives 
to run against taxes,” says Paul Quirk, a 
political scientist at the University of Illi- 
nois—Chicago, “and he had to hurt all of 
them.” 

Despite Bush’s tumble, Democrats 
were not able to clean up. One reason was 
that they already held such a heavy major- 
ity in the House of Representatives, 258 to 
175. “There are so many of us now,” notes 
Speaker Tom Foley, that “we may be 
bumping up against the ceiling.” But it was 
also clear last week that Democrats were 
hurt by the budget battle. Their vaunted at- 
tempt to exploit the “fairness issue” by 
raising taxes on the wealthy fizzled in a 
generalized rejection of tax hikes of all 
kinds. 


No New Taxes. The ingrained distrust 
of government's ability to spend 
money wiscly was even more pro- 


CALIFORNIA 


nounced at the state level. In contrast to 
previous elections, voters refused to im 
pose new taxes even when they were ear- 
marked for specific popular causes like 
fighting drugs and crime or protecting the 
environment. “Last time we were ready to 
pay, and we got taxed for it,” says Sunny 
Merik, an editor in Santa Clara, Calif., who 
in the past supported measures that under- 
wrote highway improvements and other 
public works. “But then the people in 
Washington put some [fuel] taxes on top of 
that, and then gas prices went up because 
of the Middle East. People would be crazy 
to tax themselves on top of all that. I have 
one friend who said he voted against every- 
thing that cost money.” 

Fear of an economic recession and 
painful cuts in services dissuaded voters 
from approving draconian cuts in present 
tax levels. In California, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Colorado and Utah, they rejected ini- 
tiatives that would limit spending or roll 
back taxes. A similar measure in Massa- 
chusetts would have cut the state budget by 
8% by reducing fees to 1988 levels. The 
proposal was supported by the Republican 
candidate, William Weld, and opposed by 
Democrat John Silber, who warned of a 
“meltdown” of the state economy. In the 
end voters accepted Weld—and rejected 
his tax rollback. 

There were similar mixed messages in 
other states. In Illinois, Democrat Neil 
Hartigan promised to remove an unpopu- 
lar 2% income tax surcharge, while Repub- 
lican James Edgar admitted he would keep 
the levy in place. Edgar privately asked 
George Bush to stay away, fearing the an- 
ger that Bush’s tax reversal had bred. Vot- 
ers overwhelmingly wanted a rollback 
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The Art of Redistricting 


Every 10 years census takers hit the 
streets, and state lawmakers lunge for 
their maps. Once the Census Bureau 
determines how the population has 
shifted, the states redraw the lines of 
their congressional districts to adjust 
for gains and losses. The potential 
creativity of this process raised the 
stakes in several Governors’ races 
last week. State legislators redraw the 
lines, but Governors can veto redis- 
tricting plans—and force favorable 
compromises. Artful lawmakers and 
Governors may create districts that 
will be “safe seats” for their own par- 
ty. Since Democrats will control the 
process in 18 states with more than 
160 seats, Republicans will find it 
even more difficult to expand their 
numbers in the House. s 






but did not trust Hartigan to do it. Edgar 
won by 52% to 48%. Nebraska’s Republi- 
can Governor, Kay Orr, went back on her 
pledge not to raise taxes, as did Florida’s 
Martinez and Governor Mike Hayden in 
Kansas. All three lost. 

In many cases, the Governors who fell 
were victims of an electoral irony. The an- 
ger at politicians in Washington was felt 
more on the state level than on the nation- 
al level. Throughout the 1980s, Reagan- 
omics shifted much of the burden of gov- 
ernment to the states—whether for 
providing services or finding ways to pay 
for them. Incumbent members of Congress 
can hide from their responsibility for such 


the state will gain seven con- 
gressional seats. 

Though Feinstein entered 
the campaign as a solidly mid- 
dle-of-the-road Democrat, sup- 
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FRANCISCO 


This race proved that these 
days, even against a bland, lack- 
luster opponent, any guberna- 
torial candidate who hints at 
new taxes is asking for trouble. 
Dianne Feinstein had a lot go- 
ing for her: a strong record as 
San Francisco’s mayor from 
1978 to 1988, a dynamic cam- 
paign style and a feistiness that 
Republican Senator Pete Wil- 
son lacked. Yet Wilson, who 
enjoyed strong White House 
backing, beat her by a comfort- 
able 2.6% margin. His victory 
ensured that California’s Dem- 
ocratic-controlled state legisla- 
ture will not have complete say 
over redistricting in 1992, when 
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porting abortion rights and the 
death penalty, she spoke about 
the possible need for a state in- 
come tax increase, and her last- 
minute “pocketbook” appeal to 
the party’s traditional labor and 
minority constituencies came 
too late. While she attracted 
58% of the women’s vote, she 
was hurt by low minority turn- 
out, But few believe the Gover- 
nor’s race will be her last hur- 
rah. Democratic Senator Alan 
Cranston, caught in the tangles 
of the S&L scandal, announced 
last week that he is suffering 
from prostate cancer and will 
not seek re-election in 1992. A 
Feinstein-for-Senate campaign 
is widely expected. = 











































za Commissions 


Only one representative, 
no redistricting possible 


CHANGES AS A RESULT OF CENSUS 
Current number of seats +2 


Projected number in 1992 


[4] Where only one number is 


shown there is no change 


Steps, but sitting Governors cannot. As 
chief executives, they directly bear the 
blame for policies that affect the voters. 
That wrath accounts for the decisions by 
Connecticut’s William O'Neill and Massa- 
chusetts’ Michael Dukakis not to seek an- 
other term after imposing tax increases. 
Special-interest moncy also plays a smaller 
role in state races—which means that vot- 
ers can more easily make themselves 
heard. 


A Gender Gap? When it came to the 
| “woman factor,” the patterns were just as 
difficult to discern. This was supposed to 
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pour into office in record numbers. More 
women were running for top posts than 
ever before: eight each for the U.S. Senate 
and governorships, 67 for the House of 
Representatives. With few exceptions 
these candidates were experienced politi- 
cians who had worked their way up 
through the system and established net- 
works of support that might carry them 
into high office at last. 

Yet as the election approached, events 
seemed to conspire against female office 
seekers. The Persian Gulf crisis pushed 
abortion and other social issues off the 
front pages, making it harder for 
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Schneider, who tried to upset Rhode Is- 
land Senator Claiborne Pell, the veteran 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, But in Oregon Barbara Rob- 
erts used a breezy style and support for 
abortion rights to stage a come-from- 
behind victory over an opponent who spent 
almost twice as much money. There was 
still a gender gap: women turned out heavi- 
ly for Richards in Texas and Feinstein in 
California. But one result of the coming of 
age of female candidates is that their gen- 
der is no longer a novelty, no more potent 
than specific concerns over taxes or 
crime —or war and peace. “ ‘Women’s is- 


be the year that women candidates would 


MINNESOTA 


LAST ONEIN, 
FIRST ONE 
OUT 


In a state that prides itself on 
squeaky-clean government, a 
succession of scandals turned 
voters against just about every- 
body—except Arne Carlson, 
whose last-minute entry into the 
race didn’t leave Minnesotans 
cnough time to get sick of him. 
Just nine days before the elec- 
tion, G.O.P. gubernatorial candi- 
date Jon Grunseth abandoned 
the race amid allegations that he 
had gone skinny-dipping with 
teenage girls nine years ago. At 
that point, state auditor Carlson, 
who had lost to Grunseth in the 
primary, took over as the new 
G.o.P. candidate. 































challengers like Claudine sues’ is a misnomer,” says Richards. “They 


Carlson’s jump-started 
campaign was boosted by the 
fact that incumbent Rudy 
Perpich, Minnesota’s longest- 
serving Governor, had out- 
lasted his welcome after 10 
years in the statehouse. 
Carlson, a defender of 
abortion rights, also at- 
tracted pro-choice vot- 
ers who would have 
had nowhere to turn 
in a contest be- 
tween Grunseth 
and Perpich, both 
of whom oppose 
abortion. Ob- 
serves Kris San- 
da, a Carlson ad- 
viser: “When they 
were faced with Rudy Per- 
pich and Jon Grunseth, people 
started saying, “Good Lord, is 
this all there is to choose from 
in Minnesota?’ ” = 
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care about crime, the environment and 
other things besides abortion.” 

In some cases, women exerted more in- 
fluence on the outcomes by their absence 
than by their presence. Democratic Gover- 
nor Jim Blanchard of Michigan was tossed 
out by voters who were irritated by, among 
other things, his less than courtly dumping 
of Lieutenant Governor Martha Griffiths, 
78. His ex-wife also made a contribution to 
his defeat by selling her titillating memoirs 
to the Detroit News 


Back in Washington, the increased 
Democratic strength in Congress promises 
| even more polarized policymaking. In the 
| House, Speaker Foley is likely to press 
populist bills on health care, civil rights and 
an income tax surcharge on millionaires. 
Foley’s strategy is to confront Bush with an 
unpalatable choice: if the President signs 
| the legislation, Democrats will get the 
credit, but if he vetoes the bills, Democrats 
will gain an issue for 1992. Senate majority 
leader George Mitchell, who like Foley 
| had leaned toward conciliation with the 
| White House in the past two years, will 
take the offensive now that Bush has 
proved vulnerable. That could lead to yet 
more partisan battles over issues that 
Americans care deeply about: civil rights, 
environmental protection, education and 
the war on drugs. 

In a sense this has been a month of 
civics lessons, which, when studied to- 
gether, confirm the deepest anxicties of 
the most disheartened voters. It began 
with the budget battle, a bloody, ugly 
brawl that left no winners and many 
scars. All the boasts about statesmanship 
and responsibility could not hide the fact 
that few hard decisions were made by ei- 
ther the White House or the Congress. 
Even the handful of officials with the 
best intentions and purest hearts could 
not find a way to make policy out of 
principle. And even if they had, there is 
no certainty that voters would have re- 
warded them for their courage. 

Then last week it became clear why. 
Anger could not be channeled into ac- 
tion; the crippling of the policy process 
begins with the electoral process. Hate 
mongering, deception and mudslinging 
are all widely deplored, and then used to 
great effect. How can voters fail to be 
cynical when politicians buy their jobs by 
selling favors and use the money to en- 
sure that voters don’t get much of a 
chance to punish them? Public opinion 
surveys around the nation registered dis- 
gust and sorrow at the processes by 
which lawmakers are elected and through 
which they govern. As long as American 
politics drifts away from democracy’s 
dreams. the voters’ only real choice will 
be to say no. —Reported by Jordan 
Bonfante/ Los Angeles, Hays Gorey/Washington 
and Richard Woodbury/Houston 
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The Political Interest 


Michael Kramer 


Downsizing the Giants 


hat happened to Bill Bradley and Mario Cuomo? Two wecks ago they were 
giants, demigods, future Presidents. Today they are mere mortals; not crip- 

pled, certainly, but diminished. 
In New Jersey, it is said that Bradley was punished by voters upset with Governor 
Jim Florio’s $2.8 billion tax increase. That was part of it, but the main reason Brad- 





ley almost lost is that he threw away his ace. For 12 years Bradley was that rarest of 


breeds, a politician of decency, candor and intellect. “He looked at issues one at a 
time, voted as he thought right and never ducked,” says G.0.P. consultant Roger 
Stone. Until this year. All of a sudden, the architect of the 1986 federal Tax Reform 
Act avoided taking a position on Florio’s taxes. A “state matter,” said the Senator. 
Bradley could be a straight shooter again—it is in him somewhere—and he in- 
sists that he gets the message implicit in his close call: “I hear what the voters are 
saying; they don’t think politicians have a lot to offer.” But does he really get it? 
Bradley still won’t say where he stands on New Jersey’s new tax scheme, and he 
maintains that if he had it to do all over, he would do nothing differently. Bradley's 





Ashaken Bradley: voters “don't think politicians have a lot to offer” 


boosters have long agonized about him as a presidential candidate because he is so 
often boring. They must now also consider his arrogance and the possibility that he 
has lost touch with the honesty that made him special. 

While Bradley suffered a Florio problem, Cuomo’s meager showing represented 
a vote against Cuomo himself—against his aloofness and his governance. “We must 
learn to do more with less,” Cuomo said during his first term. But state spending has 
soared, New York’s overall tax burden is in the stratosphere, the state’s budget defi- 
cit is close to $1 billion, and Cuomo’s massive spending programs are perceived as 
having had little if any impact on crime and poverty. 

Cuomo could still win a presidential nomination, but could he unite his party? 
Some of the Democratic Governors elected last Tuesday favor limited government. 
Cuomo too will bow to reality and cut New York's budget. “They'll wake up,” he 
says of his constituents. “I hey rail about spending but they will complain even more 
when it’s cut, when their libraries close and other services decline.” 

At least rhetorically, Cuomo is keeping faith with his belief in activist govern- 
ment. Yet activism costs, and the electorate is clearly skeptical of government's 
ability to spend wisely. What is more, Cuomo’s liberalism (he calls it “pragma- 
tism’”’) is a luxury voters may only be willing to countenance when times are good. 
When the economy heads south, as it now has, the kind of government that spends 
lavishly to protect the environment and help the less fortunate may be seen as 
threatening the self-interest of the middle class. If, in fact, that is w here the major- 
ity is at in 1992, Cuomo will be left without a winning national message and the 
country will be left with George Bush’s inane points of light. u 
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IF YOU COULD 


TAKE YOUR 


TV PICTURE, 


PUT IT ANYWHERE 


YOU WANT 
ANY SIZE, 


ON ANY WALL, 


SharpVision. The amazing experience 
of big-screen entertainment that’s 
designed especially for your home. 


The miracle of liquid crystal dis- 


play technology creates a brilliant, 
crystal-clear SharpVision picture that 
adjusts to fit any wall of any room in 
any home. Plug in any video source 
(a VCR, laser disc player, camcorder, 
even a video game), connect your 


LIQUID CRYSTAL ENTERTAINMENT 


SHARP VISION 


YOU'D DISCOVER 
THE MIRACLE 
OF LIQUID CRYSTAL 
SN SRUAINVISN 


SHARPVISION. 


audio system, and you have easily 
created a true home theatre. 


MODEL 
SHOWN 
XV.-100 


But unlike all those big-screen TVs, 
there’s no bulky cabinet to contend 
with. No delicate picture adjustments 
to make. And 
there’s no loss 
of brightness 
when viewing 
from an angle. 


permanently- 


Imagine: a vivid, 


aligned video picture 20, 40, 60, 80 
or even 100 inches, depending on 
the size of your room, from a 
projector small enough to be stored 
away when not in use 

And for the ultimate in “out-of- 
sight” installations, SharpVision is 
now available in a ceiling-mounted 
projection unit 

That’s the miracle of Liquid 
Crystal SharpVision. 

To find out where you can 
experience it for yourself, call today: 
1-800-BE-SHARP. 


SHARP. 


FROM SHARP MINDS 
COME SHARP PRODUCTS” 








“Mutual of America is one of 
the most financially-sound 
insurance companies 
in America. You can 
benefit from that” 


William J. Flynn 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 







Financial strength is the investments are wisely 
fruit of thoughtful planning managed and are as secure 
and grows out ofasound _as possible. This careful 
investment philosophy. At management of investments 
Mutual of America, a has allowed Mutual of 
seasoned professional staff America to maintain one 
examines potential invest- _ of the highest quality 


ments daily, carefully portfolios in the insurance 
judges the opportunities industry. We are proud of 
available, then selects our performance and what 
investment vehicles that it means to our clients. 
promise the best return Like to know more about 
without putting client Mutual of America and 
money at undue risk. It its family of companies? 


invests prudently and reaps Contact us at Mutual of 
a prudent reward. Pension America, 666 Fifth Avenue, 
money and individual New York, N.Y. 10103. 





MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


The Difference Is Caring. 





SENATORS: NORTH CAROLINA, MINNES 





he contest between Republican 

Jesse Helms and his black Dem- 
ocratic challenger Harvey Gantt at- 
tracted more national attention than 
any other Senate election because it 
posed a primal question: Was Helms’ 
brand of racial politics finally obso- 
lete? In electing Helms to a fourth 
term last week, North Carolina gave 
a clear answer: not yet, not even in a 
state regarded as one of the most 
progressive in the South. 

For liberals who had hoped to re- 
tire the Senate’s most outspoken re- 
actionary, the result was a harsh dis- 
appointment. Gantt in early fall 
appeared to capture the initiative. A 
former mayor of Charlotte and a suc- 
cessful architect, Gantt, 47, present- 
ed what he called a “noble agenda.” It 
amounted to a genteel strain of liberalism 
emphasizing improved education, health 
care and environmental measures. He 
rarely used the terms black or African 
American and refused to call Helms racist. 
Instead, he labeled Helms “divisive,” a eu- 
phemism Gantt hoped would deflect po- 
larization along racial lines. 

Meanwhile, Helms, 69, was a prisoner 
of the budget impasse in Washington. The 
numerous targets of his wrath—homosex- 
uals, feminists, welfare programs, artwork 
he considers obscene, diplomats he deems 
squishy—continued to be handy foils for 
the legislator known as “Senator No.” For 





Race-Baiting Wins Again 


Helms wins a fourth term by exploiting white anxieties 


Jessecrats said yes to “Senator No” 





a time, though, Helms’ campaign seemed 
to lack the hard edge of his previous cru- 
sades. His early TV spots attacking Gantt 
as too liberal on issues such as abortion 
and gay rights fired up rural “Jessecrats” 
but not moderates and fence-sitters. Gantt 
raised enough money to match Helms’ TV 
blitz in the final weeks and to gain an eight- 
point lead in mid-October polls. 

But when Congress finally adjourned, 
Helms roared back to the state for 10 give- 
‘em-hell days. He charged Gantt with be- 
traying the black community by selling his 
stake in a TV station, an interest that had 
been acquired cheaply under a minority- 
business program. Next came an ad show- 





ing Gantt accepting a campaign contribu- 
tion from Jesse Jackson. The state 
Republican Party then mailed out 150,000 
postcards to residents of heavily black pre- 
cincts warning that anyone who violated 
regulations by giving erroneous in- 
formation while voting could spend 
five years in prison. 

The most effective blow came 
eight days before the election. A 
widely broadcast commercial that 
was quickly dubbed the “white 
hands” spot showed the hands of a 
worker crumpling a letter of rejec- 
tion, The narration: “You needed 
that job, but they had to give it to a 
minority because of a racial quota. Is 
that really fair? Gantt says it is.” In 
fact, Gantt had said the opposite 
about quotas, but the ad put him on 
the defensive. His response—“This 
time, don’t be taken in by the 
sleaze” —failed to quench the fear 
and resentment ignited by Helms’ 
adroit strategy. Said Professor Merle 
Black of Emory University: “It was a 1990s 
version of ‘Wake up, white people,” a 
motto of white supremacists 40 years ago. 

In order to win, Gantt needed a 
heavy turnout of blacks, who make up 
19% of the state’s electorate and nor- 
mally vote Democratic. That he got. But 
Gantt also needed at least 40% of North 
Carolina’s whites. There he fell short by 
five points. The fractious campaign pro- 
duced a huge vote in white precincts and 
an overall total of 52% to 48% in Helms’ 
favor. The margin, like the strategy, was 
almost identical to Helms’ three previous 
victories. —By Laurence I. Barrett. 
Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Raleigh 
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Boschwitz 
Botches It 


He loses to a professor who 
will “be in Helms’ face” 


N 0 election would be complete without 
at least one surprise winner who 
zooms in from left field to capture high of- 
fice. This time that distinction belongs to 
Paul Wellstone, a political-science profes- 
sor from Carleton College, who last week 
| became the only challenger to oust an in- 
cumbent Senator. His victim, Republican 
Rudy Boschwitz of Minnesota, had 
seemed assured of a third term. “They just 
outhustled us,” Boschwitz said by way of 
concession. 

Well, yes, but that was only part of the 
upset’s anatomy. Wellstone, 46, is a veter- 
an political organizer for liberal causes, In 
1983 he was arrested for trespassing while 








participating in a farmers’ protest, and he 
served as a state coordinator for Jesse 
Jackson’s 1988 campaign. With an elec- 
tion budget only one-seventh the size of 
Boschwitz’s war chest, Wellstone substi- 
tuted wit and energy for heavy advertis- 
ing. In one TV spot he raced through sev- 
eral issues in 30 seconds, explaining, “I 
don’t have $6 million to spend, so I'm go- 
ing to have to talk fast.” His résumé and 
tactics, if not his proposals for big new 
government programs, fit 
well with Minnesota’s par- 
ticularly strong anti-incum- 
bent mood. 

Boschwitz, made com- 
placent by polls giving him a 
15-point lead in September, 
initially waged a smug cam- 
paign. Then he was sucked 
into a controversy over his 
party’s initial gubernatorial 
candidate, Jon Grunseth, 
who was eventually forced to 
quit the race because of alle- 
gations of sexual miscon- 








Wellstone having last laugh 


duct. Boschwitz came across as feckless 
during that ugly dispute. As his lead 
slipped, his camp committed what political 
analyst D.J. Leary called “one of the most 
incredible political blunders I’ve ever seen 
in 30 years.” The Senator's supporters cir- 
culated a letter among Jewish voters accus- 
ing Wellstone of weak commitment to his 
religion: “His children were brought up as 
non-Jews.”” Boschwitz has always been ac- 
tive in Jewish community affairs. 

This crude tactic af- 
fronted voters of all faiths. 
It also drowned out Bosch- 
witz’s attack on Well- 
> stone’s expensive proposals | 
3 for a national health-care 
+ scheme and other ambi- 
tious programs. The result 
was a 51%-49% vote for 
the outsider destined to 
star in the Senate’s left 
wing. Says Wellstone’s cam- 
paign manager, Sam Kap- 
lan: “‘He’ll be in Jesse 
Helms’ face all the time.” = 








— 
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Green Ballots vs.Greenbacks _ 





V oters want clean air, clean water and 
unspoiled landscapes. What they 
don’t want just now is the bill. Ballot ini- 
tiatives designed to protect the environ- 
ment were mowed down last week in al- 
most every state where they appeared. 
Riled over taxes, fearful of recession and 
resentful of government propositions in 
any form, voters put the Green Revolu- 
tion on hold. 

The biggest setback came in Califor- 
nia, where Proposition 128, Big Green, 
was defeated almost 2 to 1. A second 
measure, Forests Forever, designed to 
ban clear-cutting and save old-growth 
| forests and redwoods, lost by a narrower 
margin. In part they fell victim to a back- 
lash against the sheer number of ballot 
propositions—28 in all—that Californians 
had to contend with in the voting booth. 
“They voted no on everything,” laments 
Lynn Sadler, campaign director for For- 
ests Forever. Big Green was a ballot 
buster all by itself, a 16,000-word laundry 
list of aims, including a ban on cancer- 
| causing pesticides, a phase-out of chemi- 
cals that deplete the ozone layer and cre- 
ation of an oil-spill cleanup fund. 


the power of well-financed opposition 
campaigns of the kind that clobbered envi- 


try. In California, agribusiness, timber and 
pesticide interests spent an estimated $16 
million to defeat Big Green. 

Other states that said no to environ- 
mental projects: 

Oregon. Voters defeated strict new re- 
cycling standards for product packaging by 
57% to 43%. A $2 million opposition cam- 





Above all, the defeat was testimony to | 


ronmental initiatives throughout the coun- | 


i 





By turning down ecological measures, cost-conscious 
voters made Election Day an environmental disaster 


paign funded largely by plastics, chemical 
and oil companies warned that business 
would pass the cost of packaging changes 
on to consumers. 

Washington. A proposal to require lo- 
calities to adopt plans for controlling 





| Enough Already! 


n election reform created in 1911 

for the admirable purpose of giv- 
ing people direct power to pass laws at 
the ballot box ran wild this year in Cali- 
fornia—and the voters rebelled. Faced 
with 28 ballot initiatives, some with de- 
liberately similar titles but with oppo- 
site intentions, Californians threw up 
their hands and rejected 22 of them. 

They not only snubbed Big Green, 
the most sweeping attack on environ- 
mental problems ever put before vot- 
ers, but they also turned back a flurry of 
special interest-backed proposals that 
would have negated Big Green’s impact 
had it passed. In the blur of clashing TV 
commercials, citizens turned negative, 
killing everything from a nickel-a-drink 
surtax on alcoholic beverages to a sales 
tax to fund antidrug measures. 

One proposition the angry Califor- 
nians did pass limits members of the 
state assembly to three terms, while 
state senators and other state officers 
will be confined to two terms. The vot- 
ers’ overall message, sums up Larry 
Berg, a political scientist at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, was bitter 
and crotchety: “We don’t trust you.” 








growth was rejected. The measure e 
broad support in polls taken in Sept 
Then developers, realtors and othe 
nesses began a $1.6 million cai 
warning that the scheme would | 
higher property taxes and housing 
and transfer local power to the 
capital. On Election Day the initiat 
buried, 75% to 25%. 

Missouri. By 3 to |, voters turne: 
a plan to manage use of the state’s 5 
flowing streams. In addition to b 
dams, all-terrain vehicles and noisy 
boats, it would have required local c 
nitics to submit waterway-mana; 
plans to a state commission. 

New York. A barrage of bad new 
the state budget gaps delivered tl 
blow to an environmental bond i 
nearly $2 billion. That was an emt 
ment for Governor Mario Cuom 
made support of the project a cent 
of his own successful re-election car 
Now money for recycling, land pr 
tion and other programs the bond 
have financed will have to come fro 
luctant state legislature or highe 
taxes. 

Paradoxically, polls show that ¢ 
about the environment is much higt 
than a year ago. But the defeats | 
some valuable lessons for environs 
ists. Among them: 1) proposals sh 
simple and well focused, 2) plans tk 
power from localities to state capite 
hard sell, and 3) a recession is a bad 
ask for money. The very strategy of f 
ballot proposals over the horse tra 
legislation may also bear re-exami 
don’t predict the beginning of som 
that makes environmental initiative 
difficult to achieve,” insists Jim Mai 
ecutive director of the League of Co 
tion Voters in Washington. Yet last 
results hardly suggested that the t. 
becoming easier. — By Richard 
Reported by Staci Kramer/St. Lo 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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Cheap as in inexpensive. As opposed to cheap as in cheap. 


After all, our rugged new family four-door comes standard with a rear-wheel 
Anti-lock Brake System. Seating for six in our 4x2 S and auto-locking hubs in 
our XS and LS 4x4’. More front and rear leg room than Toyota’s 4Runner, 
along with more net horsepower, torque and fuel capacity. 

The new Isuzu Rodeo. You can certainly find something cheaper. But 
you'll have to spend more money for it. 

For a free brochure, call (800) 245-4549. 


INTRODUCING THE *12,499 RODEO. 


*MSRP excluding tax, license and transp. fee as of 7/1/90, Optional equipment shown at additional cost. 
Prices start at $12,499. LS model (shown above) starts at $16,799. Comparison with base-model Toyota 4Runner 


There’s no comparison. 





Dixon: ready to scrub the capital 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Bye-Bye, 

Barry 


She waved a broom and prom- 
ised to clean up the bespattered 
administration of Washington's 
Mayor Marion Barry, convict- 
ed of possessing cocaine. And if 
housekeeping seemed some- 
what foreign to the stiffly for- 
mal lawyer and former electric- 
utility executive, Sharon Pratt 
Dixon wasted no time carrying 
out her pledge. On the day af- 
ter she decisively won the may- 
oralty of the U.S. capital, she 
called for the resignation of 177 
of her predecessor's top city 
appointees. 

In the heavily Democratic 
district, Dixon, 46, had no diffi- 





culty in trouncing 
former police chief 
Maurice Turner, 55, 
3 a Barry appointee 
> who turned Repub- 
lican only last year 
after being urged to 
do so by President 
Bush—he of the 
short coattails. Dix- 
on, long a promi- 
nent party leader 
and former nation- 
al committeewom- 
an, inherits a city 
ravaged by crime 
with a budget deficit that may 
run as high as $200 million. 

The D.C. election also 
swept Barry out of public life. 
The disgraced mayor, who is 
appealing his conviction and 
six-month jail term, finished a 
distant third in the race for an 
at-large council seat. 

Meanwhile, Jesse Jackson 
won his first elective office by 
becoming the district’s “shad- 
ow” Senator, providing him 
with a high-profile platform 
from which to launch another 
presidential run. The unsala- 
ried job, which carries no voting 
privileges, will be used to lobby 
for statehood. Civil rights activ- 
ist and law professor Eleanor 
Holmes Norton won the Dele- 
gate seat to the House, also a 
nonvoting post. 








New Kid on 
The Bench 


He’s not old enough to drink 
and barely of age to vote, drive 
or get married, but John E. Pay- 
ton will soon be officiating at 
weckend weddings and night- 
court hearings in Collin Coun- 
ty, Texas. Last week the 18- 
year-old high school graduate 
trounced incumbent Jim Mur- 
rell, 50, grabbing 82% of the 
vote to become a justice of the 
peace. 


With no Democratic oppo- | 


nent in sight earlier this year, 
Murrell decided to take it easy 
on the campaign trail and sim- 
ply deride young Payton’s 
G.O.P. primary challenge. But 
Payton aggressively went press- 
ing the flesh, knocking on more 
than 10,000 doors after school 
hours, and won. Last week, af- 
ter a late-starting, intensive 
$31,000 write-in campaign to 
keep his robes, Murrell was 
stripped of his job in the gener- 
al election. 

Justice Payton plans to use 
the proceeds of his new 
$38,200-a-year post to get him 
through Collin County Com- 
munity College and perhaps a 
law degree later. May it please 
the court. 





ARIZONA 


The Cost of 
Snubbing King 


What price bigotry? Arizona 
voters discovered that their re- 
jection of two proposals to cre- 
ate a Martin Luther King Jr. 
holiday could cost the state 
$350 million in lost revenue 
from the 1993 football Super 
Bowl and the N.B.A. All-Star 
game, and millions more from 
other canceled sporting events 
and conventions. Shortly after 
the results were known, N.F.L. 
commissioner Paul Tagliabue 
recommended moving the 
game elsewhere. About 60% of 
the league’s players are black. 
The promoters of the holi- 
day apparently were caught by 
surprise. They had hoped to 
remove Arizona from the list of 
three states (the others are 
New Hampshire and Montana) 





Phoenix Cardinals at Sun Devil Stadium: ex-future Super Bowl site? 


that do not observe the civil 
rights leader’s birthday as a 
holiday. A major reason for the 
rejection: voter confusion. One 
proposal called for trading Co- 
lumbus Day for the King holi- 
day; it lost 3 to 1. The other 
would have simply added 
King’s birthday to the list of 
state holidays; it failed by only 


17,000 out of 1 
cast. 

State Senator Carolyn 
Walker, an outspoken black leg- 
islator, says, “It’s sad to say this 
state is racist, and I keep saying 
we are not. But when you turn 


million votes 


down a holiday that deals with | 


honoring civil and human rights, 
the numbers show we are.” 




































































Officer and cache of seiz 


FLORIDA 


ABlow to 
The N.R.A. 


Members of Congress 
parently so fearful of 
tional Rifle Associati 
they adjourned two w 
fore the election with 
calling a vote on a pen 
to require a seven-day 
period before anyone c 
et the handgun he wan! 
But Floridians demc 
last week that the gu 
may be losing its clout. 
the most resounding 
ever suffered by the N.F 
of the voters approved 
sition barring the in 
purchase of guns in the 

While the N.R.A. 
Handgun Control Inc. 
sided $100,000 to $25 
voters’ overwhelming 
sentiment stemmed f 
state’s mounting toll o 
deaths: Florida has th 
crime rate of any stat 
sixth highest homicide 

The new law ma 
three-day waiting peric 
which dealers must c 
identity of would-be pr 
against a state comp! 
bank. If the buyer has | 
victed of any felony or: 
violent crimes, he car 
away with the gun. No 
pecting the measure t 
things overnight: the 
network may not goon 
next year, and even the 
nal could provide fals 
cation and eventuall 
weapon. But police 
cooling-off period w 
courage the quick pur 
the ensuing crime o 
that causes so many 
deaths. 
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BOUNDARIES 
Cutting 
Loose 


They did not quite pledge their 
lives, fortunes and sacred hon- 
or, but voters in Staten Island, 
N.Y., and Key Biscayne, Fla., 
have decided to declare their 
independence. By an 81% vote 
last week, Staten Islanders ap- 
proved a commission to study 








the feasibility of breaking away 
from New York City. Staten Is- 
land’s 400,000 residents are 
irate over the political power- 
lessness of their borough, 


| which, they claim, receives a 
| smaller portion of municipal 


services than the city’s four oth- 
er boroughs and more than its 
fair share of mental institutions, 
prisons and landfills. 

In Key Biscayne, the afflu- 
ent residential island of 12,000 





A Socialist in 
The House 


In a rural state like Vermont, 
Bernie Sanders carries heavy po- 
litical baggage. His native Brook- 
lyn bray grates on Yankee ears. 
Worse yet, he is a socialist. And 
he struck out in previous tries at 


Will Sanders’ bark have a bite? 


statewide office. Yet the four- 
term former mayor of Burling- 
ton last week was elected the first 
independent Congressman in 
decades. Why? While Sanders 
rails raucously against huge cor- 








porations and tax breaks for the 
wealthy, Vermonters finally real- 
ized that his revolutionary bark 
has little bite. He ran Burlington 
efficiently, pushing nothing 
much more radical than a decree 
that 10% of all city-funded trade 
jobs go to women. Also, he had 
the good luck to be opposed by a 
Democrat who sounded even 
more extreme: Delores Sando- 
val, a University of Vermont 
professor, called for legal- 
ization of drugs. Mean- 
while, incumbent Peter 
Smith, a Republican, of- 
fended all hunterswho can’t 
shoot straight by advocat- 
ing restrictions on semi- 
automatic weapons. 
Moving to the national 
stage as Vermont’s only 
Congressman, Sanders said 
he will oppose any offensive 
U.S. military operation in 
the Persian Gulf and will 
call for a five-year, 50% 
slash in defense spending. His 
soak-the-rich tax ideas will be 
welcomed by many Democrats. 
The apparent message from Ver- 
mont: let’s shake things up in 
Washington. a 
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Speaking with 
One Voice 


And the projected winner is. . . 
Voter Research & Surveys. 
With little fanfare ABC, CBS, 
NBC and CNN last week aban- 
doned their traditional elec- 
tion-night scramble to scoop 
one another by naming victors 
first. They handed over the job 
to VRS, a new cooperative poll- 
ing organization, and shared 
the information. Reason: to 
save some $20 million in an era 
of declining viewership. 

“The networks had been 
competing on the wrong basis,” 
says Warren Mitofsky, head of 
VRS. “Now they will be able to 
focus on reporting and analy- 
sis.” The new system, which will 
again be used for the 1992 elec- 
tion, puts a premium on effi- 
ciency and accuracy. There 
were a few glitches last week, 
such as a failure to provide na- 
tional exit-polling information. 
The networks attributed the 
problems to “growing pains.” 
Most viewers hardly noticed. = 





Mowing the 
Grass 


The nation’s most liberal pot 
law went up in smoke last week. 
By a vote of 55%, Alaskans de- 
cided to recriminalize the pos- 
session of small amounts of 
marijuana and sock offenders 
with up to 90 days in jail and a 
$1,000 fine. State Representa- 
tive Alyce Hanley, one of the 
leading supporters of the anti- 
pot Ballot Measure 2, cheered 
the results and congratulated 
voters for “‘sending out a 





strong message against drugs.” 

In practice, the measure 
may not amount to much 
more than a message. Offi- 
cials say they will not budget 
much money for its enforce- 
ment, and supporters of the 
referendum expect the police 
to arrest offenders only if they 
find marijuana in the course 
of investigating another inci- 


| dent. Even so, the recriminali- 


zation of marijuana is expect- 
ed to be challenged soon in 
the Alaska courts, where 15 
years ago the last anti-grass 
law was mowed down on pri- 
vacy grounds. 2 
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Protesting the new pot ban 





south of Miami, 58% of the vot- 
ers chose to secede from Met- 
ropolitan Dade County and in- 
corporate their community as a 
separate city. Reason: anger 
over Metro Dade’s zoning deci- 
sions, which have led to over- 
development and congestion, 
according to the secessionists. 
At least four other Miami-re- 
gion communities are plotting 
their escape from the county 
bureaucracy. e 





| Winner Franks: making history 


CONNECTICUT 
Across the 
Color Line 


Not even the opposition of the 
N.A.A.C.P. could prevent Con- 
necticut’s Gary Franks from 
becoming the first black Re- 
publican member of the House 
of Representatives since 1935. 
Franks, 37, a prosperous real 
estate investor and a Water- 
bury alderman, is a fiscal 
conservative who opposes ra- 
cial quotas. The Yale graduate 
hails his win as a classic vic- 
tory over ‘“‘tax-and-spend”’ 
liberalism. 

Elected from a staunchly 
conservative district, which in- 
cludes some of the wealthiest 
communities in the nation, 
Franks knocked out Democrat 
Toby Moffett, an ex-TV an- 
chorman and former Congress- 
man who was backed by various 
civil rights groups. Says Univer- 
sity of Connecticut political sci- 
ence professor Howard Reiter: 
“Expect him to be displayed 
prominently at the 1992 con- 
vention. He's very articulate 
and could quickly become a na- 


| tional voice.” 2 
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@ THE GULF 


Raising the Ante 








In nearly doubling the number of U.S. troops in Saudi Arabia, Bush 
acknowledges a paradox: to avoid war, one must be prepared to fight a w 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


veryone still hopes no one has to 
go to war against Iraq. But the 
only chance of avoiding it—per- 
haps—is to scare Saddam Hus- 
sein out of Kuwait. The only way to do that 
is to threaten war louder than ever and 
mean it—and get into position to fight, not 
just defensively if Saddam is mad enough 
to start anything further, but offensively if 
need be to force him out. That was the es- 
sential meaning of President Bush’s high- 
volume announcement last week that the 
U.S. is sending new forces to the gulf, per- 
haps 150,000 to 200,000 more, nearly dou- 
bling the size of the deployment. 
The purpose is, quite explicitly, to give 
American commanders the offensive capa- 
bility they have so far lacked and that Sad- 
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‘ 641 have had it 
with that kind of 
treatment of 
Americans. 99 





dam knows they have lacked. But the | 
buildup does not necessarily bring war 
closer. Bush was explicit about that too. 
Maybe, just maybe, the reinforcements will 
finally make Saddam beat a retreat. Be- | 
sides, the biggest U.S. deployment of 
forces since Vietnam won't be ready to 
fight until January at the earliest. That 
gives everyone an additional two months to 
mull over the options. 

Sound confusing? Well, not as much as 
it may seem. Almost from the start of the 
gulf crisis, the U.S. has been pursuing a two- 
track policy. On the military side, a well- 


armed coalition of nearly 317,000 troops is | 


threatening Iraq with war if Saddam does 
not pull his forces out of Kuwait. On the 
diplomatic side, these same allies have im- 
posed a tough economic embargo that they 
hope brings Saddam to his senses—and to a 
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of war.99 


441'm not trying to 
sound the tocsin 


peaceful resolution of the crisis—first. 
as Bush tried to make clear this week 
impossible to have one without the o 
Saddam has to believe in the war thr 
diplomacy is to have a prayer. 

Nor have the forces arrayed ag 
Iraq retreated from the fundamenta 
jectives Bush outlined in early Augus' 
conditional and complete withdraw 
Iraqi forces from Kuwait, restoratic 
Kuwait's legitimate government, rele 
all foreigners held hostage and restor 
of the security and stability of the Pe 
Gulf. The confusion lies in how and | 
these objectives might be reached a 
what cost. No wonder many Amer 
echo the question posed to Secreta 
State James Baker last week by a | 
G.I. in the Saudi desert: “Mr. Secr 

| why are we here?” 
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44Sand is runni 
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The President went some way toward 
answering that this week, marking the end 
of a worrisome period of muddle and vacil- 
lation. Bush and close aides decided on the 
expanded buildup more than two weeks 
ago, but waited to announce it until the 
elections were over and the Saudis and 
other allies could be informed. The basic 
reason for the timing, says one of Bush’s 
top advisers, is that “it’s still not clear that 
Saddam Hussein is taking us seriously.” 
The Iraqi dictator, he says, is acting as if 
time were on his side—and he might be 
right. So Bush decided he had to send “a 
very strong signal, another strong signal” 
about American determination. He went 
to the White House press room himself to 
announce the major reinforcement of U.S. 
forces that Pentagon officials have been 
predicting for three weeks. The new de- 
ployments will roughly triple the firepower 
confronting Iraq. Moreover, Bush finally 
dropped the fiction that the deployment 
was “purely defensive.” The new buildup, 
said the President, is intended specifically 
to give U.S. commanders “an adequate of- 
fensive military option should that be nec- 
| essary”—in blunter words, the ability to 
dislodge Saddam’s forces from Kuwait. 

But that was not Washington’s only 
message last week. Baker was hustling 
from capital to capital, making sure that all 
was well on the diplomatic track. His mis- 
sion was several-fold: to keep the alliance 
firm behind the assertive U.S. lead, to reas- 
sure the allies that the U.S. intended to 
give diplomacy every chance, and to sign 
them up for a United Nations resolution 
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directed [an 
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authorizing the use of force against Iraq if 
all else fails. Baker returned from his eight- 
day, seven-country swing through the Mid- 
dle East, the Soviet Union and Europe 
with more—if at times somewhat cau- 
tious—backing for U.S. policy than ever. 
The wavering Soviets, who have been con- 
tradictory in their signals, declared, howev- 
er reluctantly, that they recognize war may 
indeed be necessary. Though no one would 
say it in so many words, the U.S.S.R., Chi- 
na (whose Foreign Minister, Qian Qichen, 
Baker met in Cairo) and France indicated 
that they would at least not veto a Security 
Council resolution approving the use of 
force. But the allies generally made it clear 
that such a resolution is a sine qua non if 
they are to go into battle alongside the U.S. 

The week was a good one for Bush, un- 
derscoring as nothing else has since early 
August his determination to fight, should 
that be the only way of reversing Saddam's 
aggression. Almost up to Election Day, 
Bush had been talking war and peace in 
such quick alternation, sometimes in the 
same specch, that allies and the American 
public alike were bewildered. One can only 
guess at the effect on Saddam. Bush an- 
nounced that he had “had it” with [raq’s 
treatment of American diplomats in Ku- 
wait, but later added, “I’m not trying to 
sound the tocsin of war.” He also said that 
“we're prepared to give sanctions time to 
work” but that for Iraq the “sand is run- 
ning through the glass.” Which implication 
was authentic; which was for public rela- 
tions consumption? And by whom? 

To one Arab diplomat in Washington, 


resolution. 99 


forces] to ensure 
that the coalition 
has an adequate 
offensive military 
option.97 





these pronouncements meant that “Bush 
is building a one-sided case for war.” To an 
official of Israel’s governing Likud Party, 
the same words signified that the U.S. was 
getting cold feet. Said he: “The longer 
Bush waits, the harder it will be for the 
U.S. to go to war.” At home too the Presi- 
dent faced growing demands to spell out 
whether he was in fact taking the nation to 
war and, if so, for what goals. 

Even now the ambiguity remains. At 
his press conference, Bush was asked 
point-blank, “Are you going to war?” Said 
the President: “I would love to see a peace- 
ful resolution to this question.” 

Administration officials insist that any 
impression of confusion or vacillation is 
unfair. Since the crisis began in early Au- 
gust, the President has been consistent 
about his bottom line. Says one White 
House official: “We thought our message 
was simple enough, that we'd like Saddam 
to withdraw peacefully but that we will kick 
him out if he doesn’t. But we've learned 
that that’s too complicated for most re- 
porters to understand.” 

That, in turn, is unfair: there are real 
reasons for confusion. If the President has 
been clear about his fundamental goal, his 
shifting messages about how to achieve it 
have bewildered many. Yet ambiguity is an 
essential part of diplomacy in managing a 
crisis this complex. Especially when dealing 
with an adversary like Saddam, whose fu- 
ture intentions are hidden, and with allies 





In front of a giant sand dune, U.S. troops 
race across the desert in a mock attack 
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whose own interests are so different, the 
US. needs to keep a variety. of signals 
afloat. Part of the message must sound un- 
avoidably paradoxical: the best hope of 
avoiding war is to scare Saddam by making 
a credible threat of waging it, and the only 
way to make such a threat credible is by 
really meaning it. 

But Washington also seems genuinely 
undecided on some points, notably when 
and on what evidence it might conclude 
that the embargo has failed and war should 
be the next step. Some experts insist that 
the sanctions are working; others contend 
it will take months to a year or more before 
their effect is felt. Who really knows? And 
are they saying what they know? 

Nor is Bush the ideal President to artic- 
ulate such an ambiguous policy. It’s hard to 
tell when he’s being clever and when he’s 
plain inarticulate Bush, says one White 
House aide, “figures people should leave 
him alone to do what he decides is best. His 
attitude is ‘This is very complicated. You 
just wouldn't understand.’” An Adminis- 
tration official adds that whether the White 
House on any given day stresses its hopes 
for peace or its willingness to fight some- 
times “has been determined by the Presi- 
dent’s mood or the questions he gets.” 

The biggest trouble, however, Is that 
the U.S. is obliged to beam conflicting 
messages to different audiences: Saddam, 
America’s allies and its own public, Sad- 
dam, in Washington’s analysis, is a para- 
noid thug to whom force is everything. To 
him the message can only be that he must 
pull out of Kuwait because the only alter- 
native is the destruction of his power and 
perhaps his life. But the allies are reluctant 
to see the Middle East go up in flames, and 
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nals thumbs up to soldiers in Saudi Arabia, but they would rather fight now than continue sitting in the sand 


so are the Americans whose sons, hus- 
bands and brothers—or daughters, wives 
and sisters—might be killed. The message 
to them has to be that the U.S. will turn to 
war only after exhausting every possibility 
for a peaceful settlement. 

The latest military message, said Bush, is 
aimed mainly at Saddam. Up to now, there 
has been something of a mismatch between 
American words and muscle. The old scenar- 
io of a quick victory through devastating air 
strikes with little or no ground fighting is no 
longer widely believed. But the forces on the 
scene, while fully adequate for their original 
mission of defending Saudi Arabia, are not 
numerous enough or armed heavily enough 
to mount a successful offensive. 


or weeks the Pentagon has been 
positioning itself for a big buildup. 
Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney 
had suggested repeatedly that he 
needed as many as 100,000 more soldiers, 
sailors and airmen to reinforce the 220,000 
already on station. Now the U.S. deploy- 
ment will grow to at least 380,000. Adding 
96,900 Saudi and other allied troops, total 
forces may for the first time match or out- 
number the 430,000 Iraqi troops estimated 
to have dug in in Kuwait and southern Iraq. 

More significant than numbers for of- 
fensive purposes is armament. About 1,200 
tanks are to be moved from Europe to Sau- 
di Arabia, more than doubling the 800 now 
there. Says a Pentagon colonel: “The U.S. 
will have close to numerical equality with 
the [raqis in heavy tanks.” 

Paradoxically, the buildup postpones 
the day of reckoning. Originally Washing- 
ton experts predicted fighting would start 
around mid-November—just about now. 














But it will take eight to 10 weeks to trans- 
port the new units to Saudi Arabia and get 
them acclimated. So war is unlikely to be- 
gin before January at the earliest. 

The U.S. can use the time to line up 
more support from its allies. Some nations 
in the anti-Iraq coalition have been send- 
ing signals at least as conflicting as Wash- 
ington’s. Different members of the Saudi 
royal family have talked like impatient 
hawks and worried doves; France has con- 
tradicted alliance policy by asserting that 
Saddam need only promise to withdraw 
from Kuwait, not actually do it, to open ne- 
gotiations; Moscow has alternately called a 
military solution “unacceptable” and “pos- 
sibly unavoidable.” 

The common element in all this waf- 
fling is that the allies quite reasonably fear 
the war they know may be necessary. Arab 
governments, for example, are well aware 
that an unpunished Saddam is a deadly 
threat to their continued existence, but 
they are uneasy about the sympathy the 
Iraqi President has won among some of 
their own people and about being allied to 
Israel’s biggest backer. They need reassur- 
ance that the U.S. is following a measured 
policy of steadily turning up the pressure 
on Saddam rather than dragging them 
along on a headlong rush into battle. As 
hawkish an ally as Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak declared last week in an 
interview with the New York Times that 
the coalition should hold off on fighting at 
least two to three more months to give the 
embargo time to work. 

In particular, alliance members have 
made it clear that they will not join the U.S. 
in fighting Iraq unless they get the political 
cover that would come from a Security 
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Council resolution specifically authorizing 
the use of force. November is the month to 
do it, because U.S. Ambassador Thomas 
Pickering is president of the council and in 
control of its agenda. The presidency ro- 
tates to Yemen next month and then to 
Cuba, and both have consistently refused 
to support anti-Iraq resolutions. 

An uncomfortable chance remains that 
messages will get crossed. Some allies may 
conclude from the buildup that the U.S. is 
hell-bent for war. Or Saddam may read the 
need for the U.S. to hold off for a while in 
order to bring the allies along as a sign of 
weakness. The G.I1.s in Saudi Arabia would 
rather fight now, get it over with and go 
home than continue to wait in an inhospi- 
table desert. If discontent with Bush’s poli- 
cy ever becomes rife inside the U.S., it 
could begin with these troops and spread 
to civilians impatient with the game of 
feints and threats. 

For now, public opinion still seems sol- 
idly behind Bush, But he risks eroding that 
support when he muddles explanations of 
his policy. He has declared, for example, 
that he would be willing to accept a peace- 
ful settlement in which Saddam withdraws 
from Kuwait with his military intact. Yet 
the President has also compared Saddam 
to Hitler, who is identified in the public 
mind as a ruler so vicious that the only so- 
lution is to destroy him. Critics charge be- 
sides that any settlement permitting the 
Iraqi dictator to stay in control of an army 
equipped with chemical, biological and 
eventually perhaps nuclear weapons 
makes nearly impossible the restoration of 
stability and security in the gulf area—a 
restoration that the President has declared 
is an important aim. 

Bush has also failed so far to answer ef- 
fectively the antiwar critics who are becom- 








ing more outspoken: demonstrators hoist- 
ing placards reading NO BLOOD FOR OIL 
now turn up at nearly every presidential 
appearance around the country. 

In fact, the rationale for war goes be- 
yond oil. The showdown with Saddam is a 
test case of whether the international com- 
munity can contain unprovoked aggression 
in the post-cold war world. If the Iraqi dic- 
tator gets away with his seizure of Kuwait, 
the precedent will be set for other aggres- 
sions and other wars, some of them poten- 
tially nuclear, started by any nation that 





Jeeps crossing the sands; coming next: as many heavy tanks as the Iraqis can put into action 
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wants to alter the map of the world by force. 
American public opinion so far seems to 
understand this intuitively, but without 
much help from the President. He will 
have to do better than that if war comes— 
and there is no more reason now to expect 
a peaceful solution than there has ever 
been. The message to the American public 
is every bit as important as those the Ad- 
ministration is trying to beam at Saddam | 
and the allies. |. —Reported by Dan Goodgame | 
and Bruce van Voorst/Washington, and J.F.O. | 
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The Big Bill 


he world’s encirclement of Saddam Hussein is intended 

to throttle his economy and force his army out of Kuwait, 
but the price is heavy for the alliance arrayed against him. 
Mustering its defensive force in Saudi Arabia in August and 
September cost the U.S. $2.5 billion. The Pentagon’s estimate 
for the continuing buildup to an offensive force had been $15 
billion in fiscal 1991; the escalation announced last week will 
clearly boost that bill. If a shooting war begins, some Washing- 
ton analysts speculate costs could rise to $1 billion a day. 

“We are more than willing to bear our fair share of the 
burden,” Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Jock Covey said 
in Washington last week, “but we also expect others to bear 
theirs.” Since mid-September, when Secretary of State James 
Baker and Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady circled the 
globe raising funds, 54 countries have made pledges totaling 
$20 billion, which will be divided between military support and 
economic assistance to states in the region. 

Not surprisingly, the biggest contributors are Saudi Arabia 
at $8 billion, which includes transportation, water and fuel for 
the troops poised there, and Kuwait at $4 billion. Under pres- 


sure from the U.S., Japan doubled its pledge to $4 billion, 
while Germany and the European Community have each pro- 
vided $2 billion. In Rome last week, the 24-nation Gulf Crisis 
Financial Coordination Group agreed to provide $13 billion 
in aid to nations that have suffered the worst financial damage 
from trade sanctions on Iraq. 

Each month the U.S. intends to use $1 billion of the total 
$20 billion in contributions to help support its military opera- 
tions in the region. With $13 billion of that earmarked for eco- 
nomic aid, and with the size of the U.S. force growing signifi- 
cantly, a shortfall will develop if the confrontation continues 
for many months. If that happens, Baker says he will go back 
for more. 

It might not be so easy. Washington had to twist arms in 
Tokyo and Bonn the first time around, and would encounter 
strong resistance if it asked for more. Even some of the small- 
er allies are not chipping in eagerly. Washington asked South 
Korea, itself once a victim of aggression from the north, to 
contribute $450 million. Seoul stalled until it was warned that 
the U.S. Congress would remember that the next time it con- 
sidered funding for U.S. troops based in South Korea. The 
Koreans then came up with some money—half of what Wash- 
ington had requested. rm 
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POLAND 


Electrician vs. Intellectual 





As the sweet-talking Walesa challenges a diffident Mazowiecki 
for the presidency, the rifts within Solidarity grow deeper 


A s a study in contrasts, the two front 
runners in Poland's first-ever popular 
presidential election campaign could hard- 
ly be more sharply drawn. The gaunt, intel- 
lectual Tadeusz Mazowiecki moves slowly 
and speaks diffidently on weekends-only 
campaign swings that are wedged into his 
prime-ministerial schedule. The paunchy 
trade unionist Lech Walesa, on the other 
hand, blitzes the country with almost daily 
campaign meetings, haranguing oppo- 
nents and sweet-talking supporters at ev- 
ery stop. 

With only days to go before the vote 
on Nov, 25, Walesa’s aggressive cam- 
paigning appears to be paying off. One 
opinion poll showed last week that the 
Nobel laureate, who trailed Mazowiecki 
by 5 points in mid-October, had moved 
ahead to take a 7-point lead. Poland’s 
only bookmaker gave Walesa the edge, 
with odds of 11 to 10, in contrast to 4 to 
1 for the Prime Minister. ; 

But combined support for the other 
four presidential campaigners had also ris- 
en—from 5% to 14% in less than a 
month— and polls showed that nearly one- 
third of the electorate was undecided. “It is 
very difficult to predict the outcome,” says 
Professor Adam Bromke of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. “All that seems cer- 
tain is that no candidate will get the 50% 
required for a first-round victory.” 


That will mean a second round of vot- 


ing in December and a deepening of the 
rifts within Solidarity, the loose alliance of 
workers and intellectuals that last year 
brought four decades of Communist rule 
to an end. Parliamentary elections slated 
for early next year may formalize the 
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Mazowiecki attends Mass in Dabrowno 
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| the presidential campaign until 1991. Wa- 





| What will Walesa do if elected? “There 


| vaguely. “I'll travel around and check 
things.” 


movement's breakup, which began earlier 
this year when Walesa made clear his in- 
tention to oust General Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski from the presidency. 

That declaration pitted Walesa, 47, 
against Mazowiecki, 63, a former col- 
league, who urged gradual political and 
economic change and wanted to postpone 


lesa accused the Mazowiecki government 
of dragging its feet on reform and of being 
too soft on former Communists, many of | 
whom still occupy important positions. 


will be a lot of improvisation,” he says | 


Mazowiecki is cautioning his country- 
men that economic experiments could 
bring disaster and warns that an anti-Com- 
munist witch-hunt could lead to civil war. 
His supporters portray Walesa as a poten- 
tial dictator; Solidarity ideologue Adam 
Michnik, for instance, recently described 
him as “malicious, antagonistic and dan- 
gerous” and likely to create the first 
“Peronist-style” government in Eastern 
Europe. The Prime Minister's standing re- 
ceived a boost last week when German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl unexpectedly 
agreed to a treaty confirming Poland's 
western border with Germany. 

Walesa is trying to win the support of 
intellectuals, who bristle at his populist 
style, by meeting with them and urging 
them to give “a newcomer” a chance. He 
has even suggested that if elected he will 
ask Leszek Balcerowicz, the Finance Min- 
ister and architect of the austerity mea- 
sures that are at the center of Poland's eco- 
nomic-reform plan, to be the next Prime 
Minister. Some Poles view that as a wel- 
come promise of continuity in economic 
policy; others see it as proof that Walesa’s 
campaign is inspired more by personal am- 
bition than the desire to make significant | 
changes in the Mazowiecki government's 
policies. — By John Borrell/Vienna 








Avoiding the Issue 


f there is one issue that most candidates in next week’s presi- 

dential election are loath to see raised, it is abortion. Freely 
available for more than 30 years under the Communists, abor- 
tion, along with the rhythm method, is Poland’s primary form of 
birth control. But now, in one of the reversals brought on by the 
demise of communism, abortion may soon be outlawed under 
legislation supported by Poland’s Roman Catholic Church and 
the Pope. Yet opinion polls show that the majority of Poles fa- 
vor keeping a woman’s right to have one. 

The abortion fight in Poland underscores the resurgence 
of the Catholic Church as a political powerhouse —along with 
the traditional values it espouses. Anxious to avoid running 
against the grain of popular support for abortion on one hand 


and the church’s opposition on the other, none of Poland’s 
presidential candidates have raised the issue voluntarily. 
When pushed, Walesa and Mazowiecki say that as practicing 
Catholics, they can’t oppose the church’s teaching. Only 
Wlodzimierz Ciemoszewicz, the candidate of the former 
Communist Party, has declared himself against the ban. 

Doctors estimate that in recent years some 600,000 abor- 
tions were performed annually in Poland. Although more 
than 90% of Poles belong to the Roman Catholic Church, the 
high abortion rate reflected a lack of contraceptives, almost 
nonexistent sex education and poverty. 

In September the Polish Senate, on the urging of church- 
backed members, easily passed a bill providing jail sentences 
of up to two years for doctors who perform abortions. The leg- 
islation is expected to go to the Sejm, the lower house, early 
next year, where passage is less certain. 5 
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30 to 1 Digital Zoom. 
You raise your camcorder 
to your eye as the ball's 
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son. At least you think it’s 
your son. You're not sure 
because you're so far away 
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cant zoom in close enough 
to see the action, let alone 
what might be the biggest 
moment in your kid's life 
Now Panasonic intro- 
duces the OmniMovie 
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digital 30 to 1 zoom lens. It 
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EIS Stabilizer system that can 
hold the picture steady even if 
your hand shakes. So you can be 


sure your shots will come out 
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Stay at 
Courtyard 
this weekend 
and well 
give you 
seven reasons 
to leave. 


SPEQIAL 

WEEKEND RATES 

When you stay 
$ at a Courtyard 
this fall, you not 
only get a great 
rate at a great 

Atmnwerons hotel. You also get 

our Cut-Out-for-the-Weekend 
coupon book. 

It's designed to get you out 
of your hotel room and into 
some places where you'll have 
yi Sininhiy Watnny end plenty of fun, as well as save 
east 7 days in advance a lot of money. 

And when you're finished 
with all your shopping or what- 
ever other activities you're 
up to, you can return to our 
hotel and unwind—thanks to 
our swimming pool, mini- 
gym and comfortable lounge. 

With all Courtyard has 4 \ 
to offer, the only place you } : \ a 
should be thinking of leaving \¥ 
this weekend is your house. 

To reserve your room at 
this special weekend rate, call 
1-800-321-2211. 
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Special rate applies for | to 4 people per night on the following dates: November 2-4, 9-11, 16-18, 21-25, 30; December 1, 2, 7-9, 14-16, 21-30; January 1-6, 11-13, 18-2 
25-27. Rooms at 5 sl rate are limited. Rates may igher at some hotels. Suite rates are higher. Discounted Sunday rates apply only in conjunction with a previous 
Saturday night stay. Does not apply with any other pre ymotional offer or discount. © 1990 Courtyard by Marriott 











Buddhist monks, boycotting the 


BURMA 


A People Under Siege 


The generals crack down, but neither opponents at home nor 


military, beg for food near the 


~~ 


site of the August riot in Mandalay 


critics abroad seem able to do anything about it 


By SANDRABURTON RANGOON 
ust beyond the gaze of the golden Bud- 


J dha in the Eindawya pagoda in Manda- 
lay, the spiritual heart of Burma, dozens of 
soldiers slouched around the courtyard, 
propping their rifles against the stone bal- 
ustrades. Outside the temple gates, more 
troops manned _ barbed-wire barricades. 
“Please leave,” an army captain shouted 
last week to a group of tourists trying to 
photograph the Buddha. “You may come 
back when our security situation is right.” 

Burma’s brief experiment with multi- 
party politics is over, and the country is re- 
verting to the xenophobia and isolation of 
its past. In a nationwide crackdown on its 
opposition, the military junta led by Senior 
General Saw Maung has arrested at least 
40 officials of the National League for De- 
mocracy, including 16 members of parlia- 
ment, and some 200 rebel monks, many of 
them activists of the Young Monks Associ- 
ation. Hundreds more monks have slipped 
out of their monasteries and_returned to 
their homes in the countryside. Six months 
after the League won a surprise electoral 
victory, the army has effectively canceled 
the results at gunpoint. 

As the glimmer of democracy is snuffed 
out, tentative moves toward a more open 
economy that Burma began in 1989 are like- 
ly to go with it. Sometimes called the world’s 
richest basket case because of its wealth of 


such natural resources as teak and minerals, 
Burma needs foreign aid and investment to 
modernize. In the wake of the elections last 
May, international lending agencies were 
lining up to welcome Burma, and foreign 
businessmen were studying the country’s 
new, liberal economic policies, but many in- 
vestors are pulling back. “No 
one will lend money to Burma 
until it sorts out its political situ- 
ation,” says a visiting World 
Bank official. 

Just as the crackdown was 
reaching its peak last week, 
Amnesty International made 
public another indictment of 
the army's brutal rule. In a 72- 
page special report, the Lon- 
don-based human-rights orga- 
nization accused Burma's 
junta of “silencing the demo- 
cratic movement” with system- 
atic terror and torture. 

To dramatize their plight, 
four Burmese hijacked a Thai Airways jet- 
liner on Saturday and demanded the re- 
lease of imprisoned dissidents. After di- 
verting the Bangkok-to-Rangoon flight to 
Calcutta, the hijackers said they wanted to 
make the world “hear our pleas for justice 
and human rights.” They surrendered 
peaceably to Indian authorities. 

Silencing democracy describes Bur- 
ma’s standard operating procedure since 
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Junta leader Senior 
General Saw Maung 


1962, when General Ne Win 

: seized power from an ineffec- 
tual civilian government. His 
iron hand at home and suspi- 
cion of foreigners turned Bur- 
ma into a hermit state. At the 
same time, his bizarre form of 
socialism reduced the once 
Prosperous former British 
colony to penury while more 
backward neighbors were per- 
forming miracles of economic 
growth. 

After 26 years of decline, 
pressures for change finally 
pushed Ne Win into retire- 
ment in July 1988. Decades of 
anger erupted in bloody riots 
in the streets of Rangoon a 
month later and continued on 
and off for six weeks, leaving 
more than 3,000 dead. Gener- 
al Saw Maung, the armed 
forces chief of staff, seized 
power as chairman of the au- 
thoritarian State Law and Or- 
der Restoration Council, 

which was to govern until elections. 

To worldwide amazement, the May 
1990 elections in Burma, renamed Myan- 
mar last year, were generally free and fair. 
The League, under the leadership of Daw 
Aung San Suu Kyi, the daughter of Burma’s 
national hero, won a huge majority in par- 
liament. The military showed its true colors 
by keeping her under house arrest and call- 
ing for a convention to draw up a new con- 
stitution, a process that could take years. 

The inevitable clash occurred Aug. 8, 
the second anniversary of the 1988 massa- 
cre. Students and monks demonstrated in 
Mandalay. When riot police leveled their 
rifles at rock throwers, a monk 
tried to intercede. He was hit 
by a bullet, and 14 other pro- 
testers were injured, though 
the army denies that anyone 
was killed. 

In protest, activist monks 
declared a boycott against mil- 
itary men and their families, 
refusing to accept the alms 
from them that earn the donor 
merit in a future life, or to par- 
ticipate in weddings and funer- 
als. The boycott stirred anxiety 
among the troops. “Most of 
the young soldiers come from 
villages where monks are held 
in high respect,” says Omar Farouk, a Bur- 
mese Muslim living in Bangkok. 

The high command retaliated by ring- 
ing rebellious monasteries with troops and 
buzzing them with helicopters. This led to 
a very Burmese conflict: a slingshot war 
Monks pelted the army patrols with stones 
fired from slingshots. The soldiers asked 
for permission to shoot back, but their 
commander refused, ordering them to re- 
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turn fire only with slingshots of their own. 

Meanwhile, Saw Maung was preparing 
his counterattack. After a pious prayer to 
the Buddha, he outlawed then abolished 
some Buddhist sects. Saw Maung then sent 
his troops into Mandalay’s monasteries “to 
clean out unlawful organizations.” 

“The political movement that began in 
1988 is effectively over now,” says an Asian 
diplomat. Says a Western official: “One by 
one they have knocked off the challenges to 
the regime, from the League to the monks.” 
The consensus in Rangoon is that the junta 
can survive any sanctions its Western critics 
may impose for as long as the military lead- 
ers are determined to do so. 

When Japanese professor Sadako 
Ogata arrived in Burma last week as a spe- 
cial envoy of the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, Saw Maung ex- 
pressed his contempt for the very notion. 
“] will not give the kind of rights demanded 
by the Voice of America,” he said in a 
speech. “I will not give the students the 
right to stage demonstrations. I won't let 
the people emulate the incidents in East- 
ern Europe.” 

Until he does so, he can expect little or 
no help for his free-falling economy, with 
an inflation rate of more than 75%, a gap- 
ing balance of payments deficit and a bud- 
get that devotes 40% of its resources to the 
military. The cutoff of U.S. aid after the 
1988 riots has had no discernible effect, 
leading some American policymakers to 
ponder whether to try some limited in- 
volvement with the Burmese government 
once again. Burton Levin, the former U.S. 
ambassador to Burma, says no. “To think 
you can sit down and talk to these people 
would be to ignore the history of the last 28 
years,” he says. “If these people remain in 
power, there will be no change.” 

Many Burmese who hate the regime 
also lament their inability to change it. 
“We are rubbish,” says a student in Man- 
dalay. “Our tradition and our religion pre- 
vent us from getting things done,” says a 





Rangoon intellectual. The pacific teach- 
ings of Theravada Buddhism do not, for 
example, allow self-immolation of the sort 
practiced by protesting Vietnamese monks 
in the 1960s. 

Unable to remake their nation or 
count on rescue from abroad, large num- 
bers of Burmese seck solace in the ghostly 
world of nats, the pantheon of spirits 
whose influence predates Buddhism. De- 
spite the military siege, thousands of pil- 
grims entered monasteries all over the 
country last week. They prayed, tucking 
money into the clothing on figures of the 
nats. Then they sought out the astrologers 
who line the covered walkways around the 
temples Questioned about Burma’s fu- 
ture, one astrologer in Mandalay cast a 
wary glance over his shoulder to see if 
anyone might be listening. Then he whis- 
pered, “Burma is waiting.” o 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Where Hatred Begets Hatred 








Even in death, Meir Kahane makes Israel an angrier place 


M eir Kahane never expected to die 
peacefully, “People are frightened 
by my message because they know in their 
hearts that it is true,” he once said. “They 
can stop me, but they cannot change the 
truth.” 

The Brooklyn-born rabbi spent his life 
preaching a doctrine of intolerance, racial 
hatred and violent confrontation. Last 
week he became a victim of Jewish-Arab 
animosity himself when he was gunned 
down by an assassin in a New York City ho- 
tel. Charged with Kahane’s murder was El 
Sayid Nosir, an Egyptian-born New York 
City maintenance worker who became a 


scious and injuring three others. TV 
licemen were also hurt, and 13 Jewis 
ers were arrested. 

Kahane might have enjoyed the s 
cle. He had managed to alienate ever 
line Zionists with his abrasive tacti 
calls for the mass expulsion of Arab 
Israel and the occupied territories. | 
message of hate and brutally simpl 
tions appealed to a small and dec 
constituency. Founder of the New 
based Jewish Defense League, kK 
moved to Israel in 1971, where he : 
the ultra-right Kach movement ar 
elected to the Knesset in 1984, Fou 








In Jerusalem, his mourners echoed Kahane’s call for “Death to the Arabs!” 





Brutally simple solutions that appealed to a small and dedicated constituency. 


USS. citizen in 1989. Nosir, who was arrest- 
ed after he was wounded in a shoot-out 
with a Postal Service officer, is believed to 
have acted alone. 

The reaction in Israel was swift and vio- 
lent. Hours after the shooting, two Pales- 
tinians were shot dead by a man witnesses 
identified as a Jewish settler in the West 
Bank, apparently in revenge. Bracing for 
further violence, Israel deployed rein- 
forcements to guard roads, intersections 
and the homes of prominent Palestinian 
and left-wing Israeli politicians, who also 
came under Kahane’s wrath. Said Miriam 
Cohen, a Kahane follower from Jerusalem: 
“The Arabs will pay for this with their lives. 
I don’t care if hundreds die.” 

At Kahane’s funeral two days later, 
more than 20,000 followers marched 
through Jerusalem chanting “Death to the 
Arabs!”’ As the procession streamed 
through the city, they searched stores and 
markets for Arabs, beating one uncon- 


later the Israeli Supreme Court bar 
hane from running for re-election 
grounds that his movement was “ra 

Some Palestinians reacted witl 
the death of “someone who believ 
all non-Jews were animals,” as a 
man for the extremist group Islam 
put it. But they also feared reprise 
Kahane followers. Faisal Husseini 
the most prominent Palestinian le: 
Jerusalem, warned that “the Kai 
porters represent a real danger to 
of every Arab.” 

If the man is gone, his ideas sti 
a dangerous appeal, and his de: 
only intensify anger among those \ 
endow him with martyrdom. As t 
for revenge continue, support 
doctrine of hatred and segreg: 
likely to grow among both Isra 
Palestinians. —ByGuyl 
Reported by Christine Gorman/New ' 
Jon D. Hull/Jerusalem 
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A n afternoon with your best girl. Spoiling ber a little bit 


A laughing smile. These are the things that last. The things that feel good 


And once you find them, you want to bold on to them forever. Haggar has a feel for the way you live 


Maybe that’s why so many men relax in the cotton comfort of Haggar EZs 


To find out bow Haggar can fit you, call 1-800-4HAGGAR 





A FEEL FOR AMERICA 


MEXICO 


World 


Ina Hurry or Running Scared? 


Salinas is modernizing Mexico’s economy, but he is not nearly as 
far along in reforming the country’s antiquated political system 


By JILLSMOLOWE MEXICOCITY 
exico is a country where nothing is 


M ever quite what it seems. Appoint- 


| ments are made to be broken. Most prices 
are negotiable, Saving face is more impor- 
tant than telling the truth. Yet what Presi- 
dent Carlos Salinas de Gortari is striving to 
achieve is unusually straightforward. Since 
his inauguration in December 1988, Mexi 
co’s 42-year-old leader has trained his for- 
midable skills on awakening his country 
from inward-looking torpor to a world 
where market forces are increasingly inter- 
national and interdependent 

After almost two years at the helm, Sa- 
linas can claim some success, On the eco- 
nomic front, he has launched a campaign 
to reduce Mexico’s bloated statist econo- 
my and attract foreign investment that has 
earned high marks from Mexican business- 
men and international lenders. But in 
throwing the country open to inspection by 
potential investors, Salinas has unwittingly 
invited scrutiny of the other major prong of 
his modernization drive: his pledge to 
build a true multiparty democracy. 

This week Mexicans will be watching 
carefully as the returns roll in from munici- 
pal and legislative elections held Nov. 11 in 
the state of Mexico. There is widespread 
skepticism that the Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party (P.R.1.), Which has governed 
the country for 60 years, will permit a fair 
count in the state, where it lost in 1988. The 
party’s reputation is not helped by the fact 








that two P.R.1. victories last year in the cen- 
tral states of Guerrero and Michoacan pro- 
voked opposition charges of ballot rigging 
and resulted in violent clashes between po- 
lice and demonstrators. 

Veteran P.R.1. officials that 
there is “a contradiction” between the rapid 
renovation of Mexico’s economy and the 
slow pace of political change. Opposition 
politicians on both right and left go further, 
accusing the P.R.1. of outright clectoral 
abuses. Various international human rights 
groups and local activists cite a growing 
number of incidents of police harassment 
and brutality. Intellectuals, especially those 
linked to popular opposition leader Cuauh- 
témoc Cardenas, who lost to Salinas in 
1988, accuse the government of orchestrat- 
ing a campaign to intimidate and silence po- 
litical opponents. Says Adolfo Aguilar 
Zinser, a professor of political science at 
Mexico City’s National Autonomous Uni- 
versity and one of Salinas’ most vocal critics: 
“He is as dictatorial as his predecessors. 
He’s just changed the messages.” 

Salinas’ message on economics has 
been tough talk backed by tough action. 
He has restored business enterprises large- 
ly to private hands, most notably by selling 
off the national airline and Cananea, the 
nation’s largest copper mine. The national 
telephone company and Mexico's 18 banks 
have also been put up for sale. Since 1989, 
when he set out to liberalize foreign- 
investment regulations, $5.2 billion in new 
capital has flowed into Mexico, along with 


concede 





consumer goods once unavailable. Sz 
has also rectified a dangerous relianc 
oil, which produced 78% of Mexico’ 
port income in 1982. Today it accoun 
less than 35% 

The growing trade in goods man 
tured in Mexico or assembled at fact 
along the U.S. border, known as mac 
dora plants, is likely to rise even more 
linas succeeds in his boldest gambi 
signing a free-trade agreement witl 
US., a topic that is expected to dom 
talks between Salinas and President 
scheduled to be held in Monterrey late 
month. At present, most of the 2,206 
quiladoras are U.S.-owned and er 
560,000 Mexicans who assemble parts 
ufactured north of the border. A free- 
agreement would encourage more fe 
investment, thus providing additional j 

Salinas’ economic drive has mea 
defining some crucial relationships. | 
tending a friendly handshake to Bus 
has shifted away from prickly con 
about a gringo economic invasion at 
U.S.-Mexican relations on a ste 
course. Conversely, his approach to 
co’s perennial lawlessness has been 
from tracking down top drug traffick 
jailing corrupt union and business le: 
Admirers who call Salinas’ rapic 
methods “world-class” say this Presic 
aman ina hurry. 

His critics counter that he is a ma 
ning scared. They claim that for all o 
nas’ achievements, the traditional | 
ization between the haves and the 
nots is more pronounced than ever. E 
Mexico’s 81 million people live in pe 
A wage freeze, coupled with a 30% 
tion rate and sharp cuts in subsidi 
such basic staples as sugar, milk and | 
has meant a 60% drop in purchasing | 
since 1982. 





Astudy in contrasts: in 
Mexico City, unemployed 
tradesmen advertise their 
skills; in Chihuahua, workers 
assemble cars for Ford 
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SPECIADQZADVERTISING SECTION 


A. N”..Wiec OA ommom ae Gate: 


“To make the world 
laugh or cry or sit on the: 
edge of their chairs...” 


Carl Laemmle, ; 
founder of Universal Studios, 1915. 
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HAVANA 


> Robert Redford and Academy 
Award®-winning director Sydney Pollack 
have collaborated seven times, and 
every time has been magic. Now for 
the first time since the Academy 
Award®-winning Out of Africa (1985), 
Pollack reteams with Redford for 
Havana, co-starring Lena Olin (Enemies. 
A Love Story). A classic love story set 
against the action and decadence of 
the 1958 Cuban revolution, Havana 
also features Alan Arkin and Raul 
Julia. Redford portrays a high-stakes 
gambler whose life is changed when 
he becomes romantically involved with 
the wife of an aristocratic revolutionary, 
played by Olin. Havana re-creates The 
Sexiest City in the World, which was 
what the Cuban capital was often 
called in the 1950s — “a sorceress 
among cities.” Nightclubs such as the 
Tropicana and the Sans Souci were 
world famous. Fine tobacco, rum and 
elegant casinos completed an ambiance 
of sensuality and luxury. The unusual and 
passionate romance between Redford 
and Olin is played out against the era's 
notorious and rampant corruption ~ 
strikingly seen in the lucrative tourist 
industry whose hotels, bars and casinos 
were largely controlled by American 
gangsters. With a haunting sense of 
urgency, finality and romanticism, 
Havana is in the tradition of the classic 
motion picture epics. (Christmas 90) 





















































































































































A KISS BEFORE DYING out to investigate the mysterious death 
a A Kiss Before Dying, starting Matt _of her twin sister Dorothy (also played 
Dillon and Sean Young, is in the tradi- by Young). Dorothy, the heiress to the 
tion of classic film noir, which deals family copper fortune, had everything 
with obsession, corruption and disillu- to live for — wealth, beauty, a charmed 
sionment. Written and directed by future — yet the official ruling is that 
James Dearden (who also wrote Fata/ her tragic fall from a high-rise was 
Attraction), A Kiss Before Dying suicide. Ellen, the caring, committed 
casts Sean Young as Ellen Carlsson, an _ sister who works for the underprivi- 
heiress who marries charismatic (and leged in New York, begins her sleuth- 








chameleon-like) charmer Jonathan Corliss, ing. What she stumbles upon 's every 
played by Matt Dillon. Carlsson sets woman's nightmare... (Spring 'S1) 
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KING RALPH 


> The time is the present, and King 
Ralph has ascended to the throne of 
England. Nothing unusual, except for 
the fact that “Ralph” is actually Ralph 
Jones — an American piano player 
from Las Vegas. John Goodman stars 
in King Ralph, the story of a simple 
man born to be king but completely 
unprepared for the role. Ralph ascends 
to the throne when an unfortunate 
accident wipes out the entire royal 
family, leaving Jones as the solitary 
heir. Plucked from Las Vegas, Ralph 
finds his world changed without warning 
He is plunged from a life of Hawaiian 
shirts, junk food and no responsibilities 
into a life of official uniforms, state 
banquets and the subtle demands of 
sovereignty. While filming in England 
Goodman enjoyed a bit of the royal 
treatment himself: Lord Snowdon, who 
has taken the photographic portraits of 
the royal family, was commissioned to 
create Goodman's portrait. And in the 
quest for authenticity, scenes were 
shot in real castles (including Windsor 
Castle). A Goodman-led “royal” pro- 
cession had all London scrambling to 
the streets, thinking it was the real 
thing. King Ralph co-stars Peter 
O'Toole as his majesty's helpful sec- 
retary, and is directed by David S 
Ward, the director of Major League 
and the Academy Award” -winning 
writer of The Sting. (Spring '$1) 
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KINDERGARTEN COP 


< Arnold Schwarzenegger has battled 
aliens, invisible monsters and barbarian 
hordes, but he takes on his toughest 
assignment when he's faced with a 
classroom full of cantankerous six- 
year-olds. Kindergarten Cop reunites 
Schwarzenegger with producer/director 
Ivan Reitman in their first film together 
since the smash hit 7wins. In this 
comedy thriller, Schwarzenegger plays 
John Kimble, a maverick Los Angeles 
detective and a loner. After four years 
on the case of powerful L.A. drug king- 
pin Cullen Crisp (Richard Tyson) 
Kimble gets a chance to put the dealer 
away forever. To do so, Kimble must 
find Crisp's runaway wife and child 
and convince the wife to testify. He 
follows a lead to Oregon, where he 
poses as a kindergarten teacher in 
order to determine which one of the 
kids is Crisp’s son. On his own, ina 
classroom full of rambunctious tots 
Kimble is overrun and overwhelmed 
Schwarzenegger gained worldwide 
attention when he starred in Univer 
sal's 1982 Conan the Barbarian, in 
which he played the warrior king with 
the limited vocabulary. Now he's lead 
ing spelling bees. (Christmas '90) 





he biggest and most 
successful filmmaking 
studio in the world cele- 


brates its 75th anniversary in 
1990. Truly a milestone year, 
1990 caps a decade of unprece- 
dented box office and critical 
success, including the most 
popular movie of all time, Steven 
Spielberg's £. 7. — The Extra- 
Terrestrial, and such rich and 
diverse entertainment as the 
Back to the Future trilogy, 
Twins, Field of Dreams, Gorillas 
in the Mist, Out of Africa, On 
Golden Pond, Born on the 
Fourth of July and Do the Right 
Thing. Last year, Universal films 
received 17 Academy Award” 
nominations and sold a whopping 
$1.5 billion worth of tickets world- 
wide. The momentum promises 
to continue, with the release 

of such films as Havana, a classic 
love story starring Robert Redford 
and Lena Olin; Kindergarten Cop, 
an action comedy starring Arnold 
Schwarzenegger; and The Hard 
Way, a comedy thriller starring 
Michael J. Fox and James Woods. 

And it all started as a pipe 
dream — literally. Legend has it 
that pioneer filmmaker Carl 
Laemmle came to California and 
saw a name on a truck that read: 
UNIVERSAL PIPING COMPANY. Looking 
to become the “biggest film- 
manufacturing company in the 
universe,” Laemmle appropriated 
the name. On March 15, 1915, 
Laemmle opened the gates to his 
studio on the site of a former 
chicken farm. More than 20,000 
visitors showed up. Universal 
Studios was born. 

Legendary filmmakers have 
always found a home at Universal 
—from Irving Thalberg to Steven 
Spielberg. The 19-year-old wun- 
derkind Thalberg joined Universal 
in 1919 and, within a year, became 
studio manager. He quickly attained 
the sobriquet Boy Wonder. History 
repeats itself. Legend has it that in 
1968, 20-year-old Steven Spielberg 
climbed over the Universal gates, 
walked around the studio as if he 
belonged there, and set up office 











in a conveniently empty building. 
He eventually came to the attention 
of studio chief Sidney Sheinberg, 
who was impressed with Spielberg's 
student film, Amb/in, and signed 
him to a seven-year contract. 
Spielberg's Amblin Entertainment 
headquarters is now located on 
the Universal backlot in Hollywood. 
This year, as the studio turns 
75, MCA/Universal Home Video 
celebrates its 10th anniversary. 
Universal Studios Hollywood is 
adding exciting new attractions. 
And Universal Studios Florida 
opened its gates this year in 
Orlando, with new attractions 
inspired by classic Universal 
films. Fans of £7, Back to the 
Future, Jaws and King Kong 
can now “ride the movies.” 


THE HARD WAY 


> Last spring in Manhattan's Times 
Square, a billboard was raised for a 
new film, Smoking Gun 2, featuring 
Michael J. Fox holding a gun spewing 
real smoke. The movie, however, was 
bogus — part of the set for Fox's real 
new movie, 7he Hard Way, co-starring 
James Woods and directed by John 
Badham. Fox plays Hollywood star 
Nick Lang, who is determined to 
change his screen image and land 

the role of a tough New York homicide 
detective. Woods plays real NYPD 
homicide detective John Moss, who's 
consumed with the job of nailing The 
Party Crasher, a particularly slippery 
serial killer. To “research” his role, 
Lang arranges to tag along with the 
cynical Moss, who is understandably 
reluctant to cooperate. (Spring 'S1) 





ONCE AROUND 


> Director Lasse Hallstrom (My Life 
as a Dog) has assembled a fine ensemble 
cast for Once Around. Richard Dreyfuss 
and Holly Hunter are joined by Danny 
Aiello, Gena Rowlands, Laura San 
Giacomo and Griffin Dunne in this 
comedic fable about life, love and 
chance among an eccentric Boston 
family. Playing a fast-talking entrepre- 
neur, Dreyfuss meets and woos Hunter 
She takes him home, and he intrudes 
upon her close-knit family. Ultimately, 
they all discover the joys and sorrows 
and passion that make life worth 
living. (Spring '91) 


CHILD'S PLAY 2 


<< Two years ago, audiences were ter- 
tified by Child's Play, which featured 

8 unique new star — a murderous doll 
named Chucky. Cloaked in the appealing 
guise of a popular toy but possessing the 
psychopathic soul of a murdered killer, 
Chucky was that most frightening of 
combinations: debased evil disguised 
as good. Now, in the tradition of such 
classic Universal horror films as Phantom 
of the Opera, Dracula, Frankenstein 
and The Wolf Man, the \ethal Chucky 
returns in Child's Play 2, a new chap 
ter in the struggles between a young 
boy and his demonic doll. (Now playing) 
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BACK TO THE FUTURE III 


> See if you can follow this one 
Back to the Future iil, a sequel, 
opened in movie theaters the same 
time Back to the Future /I, a prequel, 
was released in video — following, 

of course, the original Back to the 
Future. Back to the Future Ili will 

be released this fall on cassette, making 
the entire trilogy available to home 
video customers. In the first install- 
ment, Marty McFly (Michael J. Fox) 
travels back in time to the 1950s, where 
he meets his parents when they were 
teenagers. In Back to the Future iil, 
he travels back to the Old West, where 
he comes face-to-face with an even 
earlier ancestor, Shamus McFly, 
played by... Michael J. Fox! 





JETSONS: THE MOVIE 


4 The first movie from the family 
that’s truly ahead of its time is now 
available on videocassette! George 
Jetson and his futuristic family blast 
off in their first fun-filled feature, with 
songs by Tiffany. MCA/Universal Home 
Video features dozens of videocassettes 
for family entertainment. There are 
classics for children of all ages (in- 
cluding Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, The Hardy Boys Series and The 
Nancy Drew Series), time-honored 
comedies, such as James Stewart in 
Harvey, and favorites from Abbott and 
Costello and the Marx Brothers 











THE LAND BEFORE TIME 


<4 A young brontosaurus named 
Little Foot, along with some newfound 
friends, sets off in search of the legend- 
ary Great Valley in The Land Before 
Time. Presented by George Lucas and 
Steven Spielberg, and directed by Don 
Bluth, this animated film presents a 
Classic tale of hope, survival and love. 
MCA/Universal Home Video also offers 
another Steven Spielberg/Don Bluth 
collaboration: An American Tail, the 
story of a little boy mouse named Fievel 


25 F 


<> Night Skies. After School. A 
Boy’s Life. These were some of the 
original titles that Steven Spielberg 
considered for the movie that became 
ET. — The Extra-Terrestrial, the big- 
gest commercial hit of all time. After 
grossing $399 million worldwide at the 
box office, £ 7 has gone on to become 
the largest selling videocassette in 
history. When £ 7. was released in 
1982, fans were going back multiple 
times, and so the attendance figures 
for ET. in some places were greater 
than the population of the town in 
which it was playing. A heartwarming 
masterpiece about the love between a 
young boy and a visitor from the Green 
Planet, £ 7. invites audiences of all 
ages to share its magic touch. It’s an 
experience you'll never forget 


Video celebrates its 10th an- 

niversary. The division was 
launched in May 1980 with 24 
titles (including Steven Spielberg's 
Jaws; Dracula, with Bela Lugosi; 
and the Marx Brothers’ Anima/ 
Crackers). This year, Oliver Stone's 
Born on the Fourth of July, starring 
Tom Cruise, joins other Academy 
Award”-winning dramas, such 
as Gorillas in the Mist and The 
Deer Hunter, in MCA/Universal’s 
prestigious catalogue of top qual- 
ity video entertainment. And for 
pure fun, don’t forget last year’s 
smash hits, which are now avail- 
able on cassette — wins, star- 
ting Danny DeVito and Arnold 
Schwarzenegger; Parenthood, 
Starring Steve Martin; Uncle Buck, 
starring John Candy; X-9, starring 
Jim Belushi; Fie/d of Dreams, 
starring Kevin Costner; and Spike 
Lee's Do the Right Thing. 


] n 1990, MCA/Universal Home 





CALLANETICS 

4 For those who enjoy working out 
while watching television, try one of 
MCA/Universal's instructional fitness 
videocassettes. The video version of 
Callan Pinckney's best-selling exercise 
book Ca/lanetics teatures a technique 
that can reshape your figure within 
hours. Also available: Super Ca/lanet 
ics, Beginning Callanetics, Heather 
Locklear's Personal Workout and a 
half-dozen other popular fitness videos 
that will keep you in top shape 
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FLY HOME WITH E.T. 


& Inthe E.T. Adventure, he needs you 
to take him home. Your dirt bike leaps 
over hills and through forests as 
government agents chase from behind 
They start to close in. Then suddenly. 
you're airborne! Soaring above the city 
Flying past the moon. And riding beyond 
the stars to E.T's planet, where you begin 
an adventure like none you can remember 
with an ending you'll never forget 


ADVERTISING 





STREET LOCATIONS 


¥ With more than 40 spectacular set- 
street locations, directors can film just 
about anywhere in the world without 
leaving the studio. Explore New York 
City, Beverly Hills, Hollywood, the 
Louisiana Bayou, Boston Harbor, New 
England, San Francisco-Bay. But keep 
your eyes peeled — you never know 
who you'll see shooting on the world’s 
biggest backlot 





RIDE THE MOVIES 


> At the largest studio outside of 
Hollywood, you'll live through more 
than 40 rides and attractions. Survive 
an 8.3 Earthquake. Help the Ghostbust- 
ers battle demons. Flee an attack by 
The Birds in Alfred Hitchcock's The Art 
of Making Movies. See 7he F/y come 
to life in the Phantom of the Opera 
Horror Make-Up Show. Thrill to Lassie 
and Mr. Ed in the Animal Actors Stage 
Work with Angela Lansbury as execu- 
tive producer on Murder, She Wrote 
You'll also discover more than 40 shops 
and restaurants, with everything from 
Mel's Drive-In from the movie Ameri 
can Graffiti to Lombard’s Landing on 
romantic Fisherman's Wharf 


LIVE ACTION STUNTS 


¥ A seaplane full of drug dealers takes 
off in desperate escape only to be 
machine-gunned out of the air by 
D.E.A. agents. A speedboat races out 
of control and suddenly explodes 

into a boat house. A rocket-launcher 
blows a trawler to smithereens, light 
ing the sky in a spectacular wall of 
flames. Smoke fills the air, And a lump 
fills your throat. Because what you've 
just witnessed are the amazing, explo 
sive feats of Universal stunt crews 
pushing their skills to the limit under 
actual shooting conditions, in front of 
the cameras and before your very eyes 
in the Live Action Stunt Spectacular 
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ANIMATION ADVENTURE 


4 Board your rocket, jump onto the 
screen and into the ultimate animation 
adventure, Join Yogi Bear, Boo-Boo 
The Flintstones, The Jetsons, Scooby- 
Doo and more on a slam-bang cartoon 
chase that'll squeeze and stretch you 
and your imagination in ways you never 
dreamed possible. Zoom through 
Bedrock, race through a haunted 
castle, thunder to the rescue of Elroy 
Jetson. Afterward, create your own 
smash-hit cartoon special effects in 
the awesome wonderland of do-it- 
yourself animation in The Funtastic 
World of Hanna-Barbera 





KONGFRONTATION 

Vv in 1933, he stalked Fay Wray 
stormed New York and shook Holly- 
wood. Fifty-seven years later, he's still 
on the rampage. Only now, he's after 
you. King Kong. He's more than 10 tons 
and 40 feet of colossal fury just 36 
inches from your unbelieving eyes. He 
tracks you through Manhattan, leveling 
buildings, swatting at helicopters, de- 
stroying everything in his path. He 





ADVERTISING 


traps you near the Queensboro Bridge, 
dangles you mercilessly above the East 
River, then hurls you toward earth on a 
trip so treacherous, you'll be glad “it's 
only a movie” come to life. Afterward, 
you'll discover your harrowing experi- 
ence has been captured on film. And 
as the horror is replayed before your 
eyes, you'll have no doubt that when 

it comes to terror, Universal Studios 
Florida doesn't monkey around 
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21,000,000 JIGAWATTS! 
4 Buckle up! Doc Brown is sending 
you on the ride of your life in his time- 
traveling wonder car. Climbing, diving 
banking and blasting you back through 
a tunnel of molten lava for an Ice Age 
encounter with the dinosaurs that 
ruled the Earth at the Dawn of Time 
Then, turning and twisting, it rockets 
you into tomorrow. Back to the Future 
is a 21,000,000 Jigawatt adventure 
that makes the box office blockbuster 
roar to life. So hang on! This total sen- 








ow more than $600 
million and 444 acres 
of motion picture magic 


has come to Orlando, Florida, in 
the biggest, boldest venture any 
Studio has ever undertaken. 

Universal Studios Florida. Where 
you take a journey like none other. 
Into the most advanced, state-of- 
the-art production facilities and 
soundstages in the industry. Into 
the fantasies of the most imagina- 
tive creators in film and television 
history. Into the heart of one of 
the busiest studios on Earth. 

At Universal Studios Florida, 
you don't just watch the movies. 
You live them. Every thrilling, 
heartwarming, spine-tingling minute 
of them —right alongside the 
biggest stars of all time. 

But the real star is you. Go 
behind the scenes. Step in front 
of the camera. Watch yourself 
on the Silver Screen. And you'll 
experience a day like none you 
can remember at a place you're 
sure never to forget. 





sory combination of seven-story-high 
surround-screen and space-age flight 
simulators hurl you into a new dimen- 
sion of excitement that makes other 
thrill rides seem tame. It's the greatest 
ride in history. (Opening 1991) 
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{ i niversal Studios Holly- 
wood, the biggest and 
busiest motion picture 

and TV studio in the world, is the 

original behind-the-scenes look 
at the entertainment industry. 

For more than 25 years, Universal 

Studios Hollywood has been the 

master of presenting movies 

three-dimensionally and bringing 
guests onto its famed lot, where 
some of history’s greatest motion 
pictures and television shows 
were produced — and where the 
industry's greatest filmmakers 
continue to work. With such 
blockbuster attractions as King 

Kong, Earthquake, Miami Vice, 

Conan the Barbarian and the all- 

new An American Tail, Universal 

Studios Hollywood is one of 

the most popular attractions in 

the world, hosting as many as 

5 million guests a year. 





KING KONG 


a The biggest ape in Hollywood is 
Universal's King Kong. Weighing nearly 
seven tons and standing three stories 
high, King Kong is the most sophisticated 
computer-controlled, figure-animated 
creature ever built. He’s 13,000 pounds 
of howling, growling terror, rising out 
of New York's East River. In three 
minutes, Kong destroys two Cars, one 
El-train and one full-size helicopter, 
which bursts into flames. Showing no 
respect for guests whatsoever, Kong 
tosses trams and their occupants into 
the East River whenever they venture 
near his domain — 200 times a day. 
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ADVERTISING 


EARTHQUAKE 

4 Earthquake — The Big One traps 
visitors in a temblor with the force of 
the most catastrophic ever. The earth 
collapses, sending derailed trains and 
flaming trucks careening wildly. Tele- 
phone poles topple in terrifying arcs 
of electricity. It's 8.3 on the Richter 
scale, but 10 on the scale of fun 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


> There is nothing quite like being 
behind the scenes in Hollywood. In 
1991, Universal Studios Hollywood will 
unveil the E.T. Adventure, a tribute to 
Lucille Ball, an all-new streamlined 
studio tram ride and the futuristic 
Universal StarWay people mover 
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RIOT ACT 


4 Universal knocks visitors 
pulling its punches. The all-n 
Act is one shoot-out, punch-c 
mite show. Smokey and the | 
award-winning director Hal N 
has injected his expertise as 
stuntman into the most darin 
show ever devised. The stunt 
the Riot Act get blown up, dre 
and all-around mistreated. In 
“plank high-fall” (a stunt that 
been performed in 50 years), 
falls off a three-story buildin: 
lands on a piece of wood. That 
not an air mattress. Wood 
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The average daily minimum wage of 
$3.55 is so inadequate that many working- 
class people have deserted the formal 
economy to try their luck as street vendors. 
Salinas’ policies have cost at least 1.4 mil- 
lion jobs. Warns a longtime member of the 
P.R.L: “There's a difference between being 
in a hurry and being precipitous.” 

“The people are in a hurry,” Salinas re- 
torts, “and I respond to the rhythm of the 
people.” But even admiring businessmen 
and members of his own party wonder if he 
isn’t pushing ahead too quickly, rending 
Mexico's delicate social fabric by asking 
people to make too many sacrifices they do 
not understand. Disappointment could be- 
gin to catch up with Salinas. The 70% ap- 
proval ratings that marked his first year in 
office have plummeted below 44%, ac- 
cording to the results of an unpublished 
poll taken by the newspaper Excélsior. Now 
the talk is of his autocratic style of rule: he 
is likened with varying degrees of enthusi- 
asm to Ronald Reagan, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev and Margaret Thatcher. 











D uring the annual state of the nation 
address, or informe, on Nov. 1, Salinas 
was interrupted repeatedly by catcalls and 
howls of disapproval from parties of the 
right and left. The irreverence stood. in 
stark contrast to the respectful reception 
usually accorded a President in Mexico. 
When Salinas claimed that a new electoral 
code had been endorsed across the politi- 
cal spectrum and that a reliable voters’ reg- 
istration list was being drawn up, the oppo- 
sition erupted in chants of “We repudiate 
electoral fraud!” 

Leftist critics charge that their phones 
are tapped and that transcripts of their 
personal conversations are leaked to the 
Mexican press. The, Mexican Commission 
for the Defense and Promotion of Human 
Rights and international groups like 
Americas Watch document a rise in the 
number of arbitrary detentions, disappear- 
ances and political assassinations. Even 
those who endorse Salinas’ economic pro- 
gram often fault his political foot dragging. 
“Ifyou begin to reform, you should reform 
thoroughly,” says Rogelio Ramirez de la 
O, a private-sector economist. “That 
should be called ‘the Gorbachev lesson.’ ” 
Unfazed by such criticism, Salinas argues 
that political and economic reform cannot 
be undertaken simultaneously. “Anyone 
who brings about changes over a wide 
number of fronts has to be able to control 
them,” he says 

But if Salinas’ reforms continue to fail 
to touch ordinary lives, the President may 
find it difficult to maintain that control. 
He knows that to expand the pool of Mexi- 
cans who benefit from the country’s eco- 
nomic development, he needs foreign in- 
vestment—and that depends on political 
stability With reporting by Andrea Dabrowski 
and John Moody/Mexico City 
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The Man Behind the Mask 


A President who expects—and gets—results 


he burden of power has added weight to his taut cheeks, sketched lines under his 

eyes and erased the spontaneity from his grin. The face of Carlos Salinas de Gor- 
tari recalls Mexico’s ubiquitous clay masks: one side smiles, free of trenchant thought; 
the other is a frieze of pained contemplation. That, Nobel laureate Octavio Paz wrote 
in The Labyrinth of Solitude 40 years ago, is typical of his countrymen: “His face is a 
mask, and so is his smile.” 

Salinas seems to be tugging his country out of a feudal past, yet he is also pull- 
ing Mexico back to an era of paternalistic rule by an all-powerful caudillo. Behind 
the engaging grin, twinkling eyes and computer-like mind is a man obsessed with 
his public image. “He is fascinated with power and control,” says a longtime ac- 
quaintance. “Whether it’s politics or football, he wants to win every time. And if 
he doesn’t, he can be very nasty.” 

You want to like him. There is 
= something modern and hopeful 
3 about Salinas that separates him 

from traditional Mexican politi- 
e cians. His office gives a carefully 
= cultivated impression of efficien- 
‘cy. He expects—and gets—re- 
» sults. Decisions come from the top 
» with the expectation that they will 
* be implemented, not debated. 
: Salinas was to the presidential 
= manner born, His father Raul was 
Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
try in the 1950s and a man who 
schooled his son early in the uses 
of power. Carlos’ family connec- 
tions and the Ph.D, he earned at 
Harvard in political economy and 
government assured him success, 
But in Mexico the path to power is 
politics, and politics means the In- 
stitutional Revolutionary Party 
(P.R.1.). By the mid-1970s Salinas 
was hustling up the ladder. 

After his appointment as Sec- 
retary of Planning and Budget in 
1982, he oversaw unpopular cuts 
in spending and real-wage reduc- 
tions that could have dimmed his 
presidential aspirations. But only 
one vote is needed to become 
chief executive of Mexico—that of 
the sitting President. 

In October 1987 President Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado unveiled Salinas as the 
P.R.1.’S presidential candidate for 1988, anointing him as crown prince. But his struggle 
was not over. Cuauhtémoc Cardenas, the son of a venerated former President, broke 
with the p.R.1. and ran a populist campaign that drew unexpectedly strong support 
Partisans insisted that Cardenas won and that the 50.3% of the vote credited to Salinas 
was the result of massive fraud. Though election chicanery is commonplace in Mexico, 
Salinas is the first President to have the legitimacy of his mandate widely questioned 

Since taking office, Salinas has worked hard to cement his personal popularity. He 
makes frequent helicopter trips, known as giras, outside Mexico City, to take the na- 
tional pulse. Wherever he goes, he renders instant verdicts on pleas for sewers, elec- 
tricity, roads, hospitals, and is known to follow through on his promises. 

Although he is only one-third through his six-year term, the question of Salinas” 
successor already pervades Mexican political life. Because the President is barred 
from re-election himself, his ability to impose his choice on the country is the foun- 
dation of the p.R.1.’s lock on power. But the very reforms he has set in motion may 


prevent Salinas from extending the 60-year-old political monopoly that put him in 
office. — By John Moody/Mexico City 


Posing in front of areconstructed Mayan ruin 


But something modern and hopeful sets him apart 
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Craig is one 
of over 366,000 
Ford people 
worldwide who 
are committed fo 
making quality 
aD ae ones 





“Today we're 
designing cars that 
are great looking 
and fit the 
environment.” 


Craig Metros, Designer 
Ford Employee for 5 years. 
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NEPAL 


Royal Seal of 
Approval 


Seven months after a series of 
bloody riots persuaded him to 
agree to end 30 years of one- 
man rule, King Birendra Shah 
of Nepal last week promulgated 
a new constitution that reduces 
him to a mainly symbolic mon- 
arch. Like a British ruler, Bir- 
endra would serve as a figure- 
head who could act only with 
the approval of a council and 
Prime Minister. But he could 
still declare a national emer- 
gency following foreign aggres- 
sion, deep economic crisis or 
armed revolt. 

The changes were set in 
motion last April, when pro- 
democracy protests toppled the 
King’s handpicked government 
and he was forced to lift a ban 
on political par- 
ties. An interim 
coalition took of- 
fice with a man- 
date to write a 
new constitution 
and hold elec- 
tions for partia- 
ment within a 
year. = 


The King 
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The People 
Say No 


In the end, public opinion pre- 
vailed. Last week Japan’s 
Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu 
was forced to abandon legisla- 
tion that would have sent Japa- 





IRELAND 
Here’s to You, 
Mrs. Robinson 


In one week Ireland’s church 
and state both received a shock. 
A woman who has battled Ro- 
man Catholic teaching on con- 
traception, divorce and homo- 
sexuality was elected President, 
a largely ceremonial position. 
And the Vatican appointed Ca- 
hal Daly, a fierce critic of the 
Irish Republican Army, as Pri- 
mate of All-Ireland. The Bel- 


ITALY 


A Double- 
Edged Sword 


The story seems straight from 
the pages of a political thriller. 
During the early days of the 
cold war, the Italian govern- 
ment, assisted by the CIA, sets 
up a clandestine paramilitary 





fast-based bishop's elevation 
pleased politicians and _ reli- 
gious leaders in Ulster and 
London, where there is hope 
that his outspoken condemna- 
tions of violence might 
help qucll sectarian 
terrorism. 

Mary Robinson, 
the candidate of the 
minority Labour Party, 
an organization she 
quit five years ago, im- 
pressed voters with her 
articulate, polished im- 
age. The first woman 





network designed to resist a 
communist invasion. Code 
name: Operation Gladio, as 
in a gladiator’s double-edged 
sword. Skip ahead to last July, 
when a Venetian magistrate 
named Felice Casson, investi- 
gating a 1970s car bombing in 
Peteano, uncovers the network 
while searching through files at 
SISMI, the Italian intelligence 
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In Tokyo, vocal opposition to gulf troops 





nese military personnel 
to the Persian Gulf un- 
der United Nations 
auspices to serve in 
noncombatant posi- 
tions. Kaifu argued that 
the measure was de- 
signed to demonstrate 
Japan’s commitment to 
the U.N. resolutions 
against Iraq. But the 
Japanese public re- 
mained unconvinced: a 
poll in the daily Asahi 
Shimbun showed 78% 
were against sending 
troops abroad. 

Faced with such stiff 
opposition, Kaifu was 
forced to retreat. He 
dropped the idea of 
_ sending soldiers, but to 
stem American criti- 

cism of Japan's inaction 

in the gulf, proposed 

creating a unit of non- 
military personnel, similar to 
Scandinavian peacekeeping 
forces, which could be sent 
overseas in response to a U.N. 
request. Rallying public sup- 
port for even this modified 
plan may be just as difficult. 
The poll found 54% opposed 
to the dispatch of anyone to a 
war zone. a 
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to capture the presidency, Rob- 
inson is as notable for her polit- 
ical radicalism as for her gen- 
der, and her election signaled 
a shift away from traditional 
attitudes among the 
electorate. 

The new Presi- 
dent’s reforming views 
are hardly likely to find 
favor with the theo- 
logically conservative 
Daly, but together they 
could prove a powerful 
combination against 
the LR.A. a 
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service. When Prime Minister 
Giulio Andreotti admits Gladio 
did exist, a national scandal en- 
sues, Most disturbing are suspi- 
cions that renegade Gladio 
agents may have been involved 
in right-wing terrorism in the 
1960s and "70s. 

Last week, during an ad- 
dress to Parliament, Andreotti 
insisted Gladio was completely 
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Singh Fails 
the Test 


“Does Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh enjoy the confidence of 
the house?” Last Wednesday, 
the question was put to a vote in 
the lower house of parliament, 
and Singh lost. Two days later, 
with the backing of former 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, 
his job was taken over by Chan- 
drashekhar, who broke away 
from Singh’s Janata Dal party 
on Monday. 

Singh’s government fell af- | 
ter only 1] months when issues 
of caste and religion erupted 
into violence over rival Hindu- 
Muslim claims to the site of a 
mosque at Ayodhya. Winning 
the support of less than half of 
the 140 Janata Dal members, 


Chandrashekhar will be depen- 
dent upon the opposition Con- 
gress (1) Party and its allies. 
Many wonder how long 
such a fragile arrangement can 
last. The new government faces 
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Chandrashekhar: shaky mandate 





a growing economic crisis and 
the same divisive issues that 
brought down Singh. Chandra- 
shekhar will somehow have to 
cool down tempers raised by 
Singh’s plan to set aside govern- 
ment jobs for lower castes, but 
he will not find it any easier to 
settle the future of the disputed 
holy site at Ayodhya. & 


justified by the climate of the 
times and chided the opposi- 
tion for “insinuating suspi- 
cions.” He insisted that al- 
though Gladio had a military 
structure, “it had never been in- 
volved in terrorist activities.” 
Meanwhile, Casson has sum- 
moned President Francesco 
Cossiga to testify on the Pe- 
teano attack. s 
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When I was born, 
my Aunt Alexandria commissioned a statue in my honor. 


At seven, she taught me how to yodel. 





At sixteen, she showed me the pyramids. 
(From a hot air balloon.) 


For my graduation, she bought me a Waterman. 


If you have good taste, she explained, 
you can get away with anything. 





Ras write. A Waterman pen expresses. For more than a century, this distinction has remained constant In the precise, pains! 
tooling, for example. In the meticulous balancing. In layer upon layer of brilliant lacquers. In accents gilded with precious metal 
Those who desire such an instrument of expression will find Waterman in a breadth of styles, prices and finishes 
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44,000 firms have failed, 
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Carry That Weight 





Laden with debt from the merger-manic 1980s, American companies struggle 


to lighten their loads as the rough weather of a recession begins to rock them 





By THOMAS MCCARROLL 


or corporate America, the past 
decade was a time of easy money 
and hell-bent expansion. As capi- 
tal poured in from eager lenders in 
the U.S. and overseas, American firms 
went on an unprecedented credit binge. 
Commercial 10us soared from $829 billion 
in 1980 to $2 trillion last year, enabling cor- 


porations to finance a record number of 


buyouts, restructurings and stock buy- 
backs. But with the economy on the verge 
of a recession and many businesses lever- 
aged to the hilt, companies are struggling 
to shape up and reduce debt loads. “Cor- 


| porations are discovering that debt is a 


double-edged sword,” says Edward Ty- 
burczy, a senior vice president of Standard 
& Poor’s, the debt-rating agency. “Those 
who lived and grew by the sword are now in 
danger of dying by it.” 

An alarming number of U.S. compa- 
nies have been crushed by debt this year. 
From January through September, some 
an increase of 
nearly 15% from the same period in 1989. 
rhe latest notable victim is Southland, the 
Dallas-based operator of the 7-Eleven 
chain of convenience stores, which filed for 
Chapter 11 protection last month after fail- 
ing to manage its $2 billion in obligations. 
Financial analysts warn that many other 
debt-ridden businesses could be headed | 
for bankruptcy unless they find a way to 
lighten their load. None of the methods are 
casy, but many firms are doing just that. 
With the same zeal they showed for lever- 
aging up, companies are vigorously de- 
leveraging. Their techniques range from 
old-fashioned cost cutting to modern tac- 
tics like debt-for-equity swaps. 

One of the most common methods to 
survive debt is to refinance. Lenders will 
usually keep extending a company’s debt, 
but often at higher interest 
rates on the new loans, At 
the moment, though, 
many lenders are pull- 
ing back because of ris- 
ing defaults, so the re- 
financing option is be- 
coming more remote. 
In fact, analysts warn 
that this has produced a 
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credit crunch that could push many over- 
leveraged companies closer to failure, 
The situation is worst for firms that bor- 
rowed heavily by issuing junk bonds. The 
investment house that controlled most of 
the market for those securities, Drexel 
Burnham Lambert, has gone out 
of business, making the refi- 
nancing of such debt all 
but impossible. 
Yet companies 





















have other ways to restructure their debt, 
notably by using corporate stock. Firms in 

relatively good financial health 
$2.1 can raise money by offering new 
trillion Shares on the market. Mr. Cof- 
fee, which was leveraged to the 
hilt as the result of a 1987 buyout, was able 
to wipe out almost half its LBO debt 
through a new issue last May. Another 
technique is the debt-for-equity swap, in 
which corporations retire their bonds by 
giving lenders corporate stock. That strate- 
gy was employed by furniture maker In- 
terco, which last week announced that it 
will swap 95% of the stock in the company 
for $400 million worth of its bonds. But 
selling equity has become difficult in the 
bearish stock-market climate, and stock- 
holders in troubled corporations often 
protest new issues that would dilute the 
value of their shares. 

Excess debt inspires many firms to put 
some of their assets on the block. Unocal, 
the Los Angeles-based oil company, has 
been able to slash one-third of its $6 billion 
debt by selling coal mines, refineries and 
even its headquarters. But these sell-offs 
become less attractive as too many compa- 
nies rush to unload assets. With so much 
merchandise on the block, prices have 
been depressed. Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich, which incurred heavy debts fighting 
off a takeover bid, sold its Sea World 
theme parks last year for $1.1 billion, about 
$400 million less than many analysts ex- 


ON THE BLOCK: To raise cash, many firms 
are selling assets ranging from aircraft to 


| entire divisions. But the surplus of items for 


sale is depressing prices. 
























pected. The market is expected to deterio- 
rate further, which may force some compa- 
nies to sell even more assets to raise the 
cash they need. 

One of the most obvious ways for com- 
panies to make ends meet is to cut costs, 
which includes heavy trimming of the pay- 
roll. Over the past two years, Goodyear has 
pared its work force by some 6,000 work- 
ers, to 109,000. Businesses are also reduc- 
ing overhead by cutting expenses and 
perks. Marriott, the highly leveraged hotel 








EQUITY SWAPS: Some cash-strapped borrowers have 
been able to retire debt by giving lenders corporate stock. 


up to one year for senior managers and 
three months for administrative and cleri- 
cal help. Harcourt sold off its fleet of cor- 
porate jets and got rid of its chauffeur-driv- 
en limousines. 
In order to hold on to precious capital, 
companies are increasingly delaying 
the payment of bills. Says C. Richard 
Lehmann, head of the Bond Investors 
Association: “Companies are 
¥ writing checks but waiting for 
~ creditors to call and ask for 
payments before mailing 
them.” But that doesn’t 
mean that corpora- 
tions are any more 
understanding of 
their own customers. 

They are stepping up 
their pressure on businesses 
that owe them money. 

Many corporations have 
dreamed up creative means to pare down 
their debt. Vail Associates, the Colorado 
ski-resort operators, paid down part of its 
interest expenses in free ski passes rather 
than cash. And FPA, a Pennsylvania real 
estate developer, retired $19 million in 
junk-bond debt by giving its creditors raw 
land that it owned. 

For companies that fail to get a handle 
on their onerous debt, bankruptcy looms. 
Once a shameful solution, even Chapter 11 
is growing in appeal as other options disap- 











companies to keep operating while they re- 
organize. The newly revised tax law could 
add significantly to the number of firms 
seeking bankruptcy shelter. Under the new 
law, transactions in which debt is convert- 
ed into equity will be taxed, thus increasing 
the costs of restructuring. But the tax will 
be waived if the company is under Chapter 
11 protection. 

Overleverage doesn’t necessarily lead 
to the poorhouse. Some companies have 
been able to dig themselves out. Santa Fe 
Southern Pacific, which borrowed $4 bil- 
lion to elude a hostile takeover bid in 1987, 
managed to repay the debt last March, four 
years ahead of schedule. The Chicago- 


AGGRESSIVE COLLECTION: One way that 
companies can raise money is to put 


chain, recently instituted a salary freeze of 





By S.C. GWYNNE 


or the Fiorentino family of Freeport, N. Y., the debt party of the 
1980s is over. Like many U.S. couples, Teresa and Greg Fioren- 
tino both worked, bought a modest house and borrowed heavily on 
their credit cards to finance a rising standard of living. But after Te- 
resa, 36, quit her job as an airline reservations agent to have chil- 
dren, the Fiorentinos found their debt payments were devouring 
65% of their income. A few months ago, they decided to stop using 
their credit cards. Greg, 45, has joined a savings program, and the 
couple have vowed to reduce 90% of their debt within the next three 
years. “It’s not because the country is going into a recession that 
we're changing our spending habits,” says Teresa. “It’s more per- 
sonal than that. We've come to realize that in order to plan for the 
future and to do the things we want to do, our habits had to change.” 
While the Fiorentinos have more debt than the average U.S. 
family, their situation is becoming increasingly common. Most 
Americans have had to rely on borrowing to pursue their dreams 
because real wages for middle- and low-income workers fell 
12.4% between 1972 and 1988, a time when real estate prices 
were rising relentlessly. While consumer spending grew no faster 
in the 1980s than it had in the previous two decades, consumers 
were forced to borrow with a vengeance to make up for eroding 
income. As a result, the total debt of the average U.S. household 
rose from the equivalent of 77% of annual income in 1980 to 
94% this year, a postwar high. 
“To sustain or improve their life-styles, they had to borrow, 











pear. For one thing, it allows indebted 


pressure on customers to pay bills sooner. 








Rounding Up Those Personal Loans 


chief economist of the American Bankers Association. That en- 
vironment was fostered by aggressive financial institutions that 
hyped both credit cards and personal loans. As the debt burden 
has increased, so have personal bankruptcies, which have more 
than doubled since 1985, to more than 700,000 in the 12 months 
ending in June. Credit Counseling Centers of Novi, Mich., which 
advises troubled debtors, describes its typical client as a 44-year- 
old male with a monthly income of $2,208 who owes 13.6 credi- 
tors an average of $2,024 each. 

Yet the volume of consumer debt may be less burdensome than 
it appears, mostly because of the way it is structured. Consumers 
now stretch out their debt over more payments. Many car loans al- 
low 60 months to pay, instead of the traditional 36 to 48 months. 
Credit-card holders can pay as little as 1.65% of their outstanding 
balance each month, while home-equity loans are drawn out to as 
much as 15 years. As a result, the portion of household income de- 
voted to debt payments is roughly the same today, at 13.6%, asitwas 
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based company sold its timber business as 
well as its pipeline, construction and leas- : 
ing divisions. Media and entertainment 

giant Time Warner, which has nearly $11 

billion in borrowings, hopes to grow its 0 
way out of debt without selling off as- a 
sets. Says N.J. Nicholas, co-chief 
executive: “We can live with : 
debt. It only becomes a prob- = ww 
lem when you have poorly - 
managed businesses and no 
one wants to buy your prod- 
ucts.” As a hedge, however, 
Time Warner has said it may 
seck foreign investors that w\ 
would take a minority inter- 
est in some of the firm’s 
businesses. 

Some business leaders 
believe that debt, in modera- 
tion, can have a positive in- 
fluence. According to the so- 
called creative theory of 
debt, the discipline of work- 
ing under leverage inspires 
managers to work harder and be more in- 
novative. Says Robert Amman, chief exec- 
utive of Western Union: “Some people 
thrive in a crisis environment. It’s like ball- 
players who perform under pressure dur- 
ing the World Series or the Super Bowl.” 

Not everyone buys this theory. Some 
complain that debt is more of a distraction 
than a disciplinarian. Managers can be- 
come so absorbed with cutting costs and 



















THE END OF FRILLS: Many deb! 
on employee expense accounts 
















badly.” 





















other perks. That means goodbye 
to frivolous trips, lavish entertainment and chauffeured limousines. 


staying one step ahead of creditors that 
they often neglect day-to-day operations. 
Some companies, including Harcourt, ap- 
point executives whose sole duty is to man- 
age debt. Says Peter Jovanovich: “The Su- 
perman approach doesn’t work. If the CEO 
tries to do it all, deal with the bankers and 
run the business, he'll probably do it all 


Under those circumstances, debt can 


make firms less competitive. Since RJR 
Nabisco’s leveraged buyout in late 1988, in 
which the corporation assumed some $25 
billion in debt, the company has lost mar- 
ket share to rival Philip Morris because 
RJR’s management is so absorbed with 
managing the huge LBo, many analysts 
\\ contend. In addition, loan payments, 
which average 30% of corporate 
cash flow, often divert money 
away from more productive 
pursuits, including re- 
search, advertising and 
capital spending. While 
Phillips Petroleum was dig- 
ging out from under its $9 
billion debt, the corpora- 
tion had to pass up several 
opportunities to acquire 
crude-oil reserves at bargain 
prices. 

Levels of corporate debt tend 
to ebb and flow in a cyclical pat- 
tern. For the moment, leverage is 
out of style. “Companies may 
have learned a valuable lesson,” says Wil- 
liam Rifkin, a managing director at Salo- 
mon Brothers, “but they're doomed to re- 
peat the same mistakes in another 
20 years,” Maybe so, but that means the 
business managers who have survived the 
debt swamp will be unwilling to return to it 
until well into the next century. —With 
reporting by Michele Donley/Chicago and Matt 
Rothman/Los Angeles 
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in 1970, at 13.5%. At the same time, many householders still have a 
cushion of equity in their homes that was built up in the 1980s, de- 
spite the current decline in real estate values in some regions of the 
U.S. Those factors have kept loan delinquencies and mortgage 
foreclosures from increasing much in the past two years. 

Even so, the sheer size of the consumer debt burden remains 
a threat to the health of the economy. “The whole idea of 
stretching out debt maturities to provide a soft landing is a snare 
and a delusion,” contends economist A. Gary Shilling. “When 
you go into default, the total size of the debt is all that matters.” 

The fastest route to default is unemployment, which is on the 
rise. The U.S. jobless rate has increased from 5.2% in June to 
5.7% in October; in those five months the country has lost 
336,000 jobs. One of the causes has been corporate debt, which 
has forced many companies to take drastic cost-cutting steps. 
While it may be beneficial for U.S. consumers to prepare for 





hard times by saving more and spending prudently, an overreac- 
tion would be dangerous, since consumer spending accounts for 
roughly two-thirds of the U.S. gross national product. 

So far, people have kept their heads. Statistical measures of 
U.S. consumer credit show that it is still growing, but economists 
expect such borrowing to expand only 3.5% this year, in contrast 
to increases of about 8% in each of the past two years. As for the 
Fiorentinos, when their 1980 Volkswagen broke down, they re- 
placed it with a modest 1986 Isuzu Trooper. Autoworker Bruce 
Boyd, 30, of Leonard, Mich., says his family has been trying to 
avoid using credit cards for the past several months. “I’m trying 
to tighten up just because of the world situation,” says Boyd. “I 
am more conscious of it. I'd just as soon pay cash now.” 

Other consumers are taking advantage of home-equity loans 
to consolidate their other debt. The equity loans are attractive 
for their long maturities and because the interest is tax deduct- 
ible. Home-equity loans will grow about 27% this year, much 
faster than other consumer borrowing. “It definitely provides a 
cushion that wasn’t there 10 years ago,” says Barry Bosworth, an 
economist at the Brookings Institution in Washington. 

Increased consumer caution will have its victims. Lenders will 
have fewer eager borrowers. Automakers and retailers will suffer 
from slower sales as customers make do with what they have. Last 
week major retailers reported dismal revenues for the month of 
October. One hard-hit firm, J.C. Penney, said its sales fell 6.3% 
from the same month in 1989. Shoppers are particularly avoiding 
such discretionary items as clothing and furniture. At a time like 
this, consumers are apparently finding that the thrill of shopping is 
nothing compared with the satisfaction of paying off some debt on 
an overburdened credit card. —With reporting by Joe Szczesny/Detroit 
and Lisa Towle/New York 
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Business 


Frozen in Midstream 


| Iraq may ay be suffering from the gulf crisis, but so are its former 
trading partners in Europe, Asia and the U.S. 


t NEI Parsons, a subsidiary of North- 
A ern Engineering Industries in Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, England, employees have 
abandoned work on what should have been 
one of their most lucrative projects in recent 
years, a $150 million contract to build four 
turbine generators for a power station at Al 
Shemal, 240 miles north of Baghdad. Play- 
ing its small part in the worldwide sanctions 
against Iraq, the firm has announced layoffs 
of 650 workers. Near Beasley, Texas, Jack 
Wendt, who farms 1,500 acres of rice and 
grain, calculates that he will earn $72,000 
less than in 1989 because of the sudden dis- 
appearance of the U.S. rice industry’s best 
customer, Iraq. In Paris, Airbus Industrie 
has put on hold a deal to sell five A310 wide- 
body jets to Iraqi Airways at about $70 mil- 
lion a plane. 

The freeze on trade with Iraq and Ku- 
wait is buffeting a lot of people, from U.S. 
manufacturers of oil-field equipment to 
Irish meat producers to Italian shipbuilders. 
If U.N. sanctions produced a cutoff in trade 
with Iraq, they also led Iraq to suspend pay- 
ment on outstanding debts. The result is dis- 
location and even hardship among Iraq’s 
erstwhile commercial partners. 

Among the hardest hit are American 
rice growers. Iraq bought about $143 mil- 
lion worth of the staple from the U.S. in fis- 
cal 1989—or 25% of the U.S. export total. 
The embargo came as painful news for 
producers, since world prices for rice had 
fallen 28% during the previous year. Nor 
are rice growers the only farmers fecling 
the pinch. Before the invasion, Baghdad 
was buying $350 million worth of other 
U.S. grains annually, including wheat, 
corn, barley and soybeans. 

Moscow faces losses as well. Professor 
Alexander Arbatov of the U.S.S.R. Acade- 
my of Sciences estimates that the So- 
viet Union might be forfeiting a po- 
tential gain of as much as $1 billion by 
cutting off sales of arms and agricul- 
tural products to Iraq. Several East 
European countries with crumbling 
economies will be burdened by the 
chunks of uncollectible Iraqi debt 
they hold. Worst off are Bulgaria, 
which carries $1.2 billion, and Roma- 
nia, which is owed $1.7 billion. 

Japanese and German banks and 
trading firms are saddled with more 
than their share of Iraqi debt. Japa- 
nese trading companies hold about $5 
billion in unpaid Iraqi bills, German 
banks about $2 billion. The embargo 
also leaves 40 German companies 
stuck with $2 billion in debt on busi- 
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Hard hit: rice farmers in Arkansas 


ness deals that have been partly completed 
but not paid for. Some of those losses will 
be covered by Hermes Kreditversicherung 
AG, the German state export-insurance 
program, but as much as $1.2 billion in 
trade with Iraq and Kuwait is not insured. 
Large diversified conglomerates like 
Daimler-Benz, Mannesmann and Ferros- 
taal can absorb such shortfalls, but smaller 
firms with proportionately larger exposure 
are talking about hardship and calling for a 
government bailout. 

For Britain, exports to Baghdad might 
have matched last year’s $732 million, which 
were supported by a $628 million govern- 
ment-guaranteed line of credit announced 


Now investors are wary about the entire gulf region. 
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Germany has lost a valued customer for oil-field pipes 








by the Department of Trade and Industry in 
November 1988. At the time, DTI Minister 
Tony Newton said the government was near- 
ly doubling the export credit line because of 
the ministry's confidence in the “long-term 
strength of the Iraqi economy.” 

Turkey finds itself in a particularly 
painful bind. Exporters had expected to 
sell Baghdad $600 million worth of goods, 
mainly iron, steel and food products. Since 
the U.S. and most European countries im- 
pose strict quotas on some of these imports 
and the markets for others are saturated, 
Ankara estimates that 75% of the products 
destined for Iraq will effectively be ren- 
dered worthless: no other foreign importer 
will be able to buy them. 

Commercial connections with Iraq have 
been a source of embarrassment to some 
companies in Italy and the U.S., among oth- 
ers. Baghdad owes Italian banks about $2.2 
billion, mostly because of unauthorized 
loans made by the Banca Nazionale del La- 
voro branch in Atlanta. That scandal, which 
is still under investigation in the U.S., led to 
the resignation of B.N.L. directors and the 
dismissal of nearly everyone connected with 
the Atlanta branch. In addition, Iraq owes 
Italy more than $1 billion for warships that 
were built but never delivered. In a footnote 
to the gulf crisis, about 90 Iraqi sailors are 
living on board two of the corvettes at the 
naval port of La Spezia. Every day they raise 
the Iraqi flag, rev up the engines and swivel 
their gun turrets. 

Lost trade with Kuwait affects mostly 
oil-related firms. Of the $975 million in 
goods and services that Kuwait imported 
from the U.S. last year, $933 million cov- 
ered sales of petroleum-testing equipment. 


he fall of Kuwait has had a direct ef- 
fect on French perfume manufactur- 
ers, who last year exported more than $20 
million of their luxury staples to the emir- 
ate. Some couture designers, including 

Nina Ricci, have also lost business, since 

some of their best customers were 

Kuwailis. 

Beyond causing direct losses in trade 
and commerce, the gulf crisis has 
sparked a general reluctance to in- 
vest in a region that has been an 
important trading partner for indus- 
trialized economies, contributing 
$3.3 billion to Germany's $81 bil- 
lion trade surplus for 1989. For the 
moment, most capital projects have 
been delayed. Saudi Arabia, for in- 
stance, planned to construct 400 
new industrial plants at a total cost 
of $40 billion in the next five years. 
Until the crisis is resolved, it is safe 
to assume that those projects will 
remain where they are today: in 
limbo. —By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Anne Constable/London and 
William McWhirter/Chicago, with other 
bureaus 
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Business Suits 
An old-fashioned American 
icon gets a makeover 

he sack, as suit, is fading fast, just as 

the sack, as fate, is becoming more 
common. All the brooding talk of reces- 


sion and employment cutbacks has hit the 
men’s fashion industry where it has hit the 





economy: right in the middle. The staple of 


the business—the standard two- or three- 
piece suit that fits around the average 
frame as trimly as a swath of burlap around 
50 Ibs. of Pillsbury—has lost its allure: too 
drab, too ordinary and, in an approaching 
crunch, too superfluous. What's already in 
the closet is good enough for now, and if 
it’s not—if a man has the cash and a need 
for flash—he’s reaching way upscale, to 
Armani and Ralph Lauren and the heady 
heights of bespoke tailoring. The Euro- 
| phile tailored look that belonged to the 
hard-eyed Gordon Gekkos of this world is 
moving into the mainstream. 

This leaves the time-honored bastion 
of sartorial conservatism—the merchants 
of the midrange $400 business garment— 
scrambling for a new look and a fresh idea. 
The trend is against them and so, for 
the moment, are the numbers. Hartmarx 
Corp., which owns middle-income retail 
stores like Wallachs in New York and Bas- 
kin in Chicago as well as Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, purveyors of off-the-peg business- 
man style for more than 100 years, has 
been enduring a three-year slump even 
though it retains an 11% share of the U.S. 
men’s suit market. Brooks Brothers posted 
a 41% drop in operating profits for the past 
fiscal year. A spokesman for Marks & 
Spencer, the British department-store out- 
| fit that now owns Brooks, blamed “difficult 
trading conditions and severe price cutting 
by department stores,” 

That may be, but Brooks has of late 
tried to get with the new fashion program, 
which is a little like watching your Great- 
Uncle Roger show up for a guest shot on 
Yo! MTV Raps. The standard-issue Brooks 
Ivy League sack has been supplemented 
with svelter models priced from $395 to 
$695 that offer a little trim of the trousers 
and some tuck at the waist, so the suit looks 
more Polo and less Organization Man. It 
was Ralph Lauren who modified and mer- 
chandised the Brooks Brahmin look into 
| his own house style, which might be called 
Long Island Anglo: jackets more sup- 
pressed in the waist and side vented, trou- 
sers as often buoyed by suspenders as not. 

Now the Brit look, or variations on it, is 
everywhere, along with the softer, more 
soigné tailoring of the French and Italian 
variety. One recent Wallachs ad trumpeted 
the virtues of a Christian Dior suit (at 























$550), a store staple for years even though 
Wallachs’ buyers managed to turn Dior’s 
Gallic glitz into a kind of standard broker 
bland. 

While they have been drifting away 
from their former shape, men have also 
been toying with new colors. The service- 
able old grays and blues still predominate, 
but “you see more and more taupes on the 
commuter trains in Chicago,” reports Ken- 
neth Hoffman, chief executive of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx. “Now you can have an 
Olive suit in six different shades.” Can, and 


more men do. 

D iscount stores like Syms and Daffy’s 
still draw customers by offering sharp 

suits (including some unsold European- 

designer merchandise) at sharply cut 

prices. Designers and retailers who work 

the high end with a continental flair are 





Narrow at the waist and wide at the shoulders: a suit by Germany's Hugo Boss 


also flourishing. GFT USA, the American | 


branch of the large Italian textile company 
that manufactures and distributes such 
lines as Armani and Joseph Abboud 
throughout the U.S., estimates that it has 
cornered 20% of the higher-priced men’s 
market (anywhere from $800 up), about 
double its share of only five years ago. Says 
Alan Bilzerian, who sells his own line of 
stylishly quirky and comfortable men’s 
wear from his Boston store: “The guy 
who's going to buy a traditional supersonic 
suit is not looking for something cheap. 
He’s going to buy a very hand-tailored- 
looking garment. It can be a straight suit or 
a funny suit—one that looks traditional but 
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isn’t, But it isn’t going to be both. Now you 
have two different customers.” 

At $800 to $1,500 a shot, a Bilzerian 
suit can have a subtle sense of playfulness. 
There is nothing funny at New York City’s 
Henry Stewart, where neither the prices 
($3,500 to $4,500) nor the styling (“the Sa- 
vile Row look”) are good for laughs. Stew- 
art, who made some of the smart costumes 
for Brian De Palma’s upcoming film ver- 
sion of The Bonfire of the Vanities, says the 
demand for his suits with “a very smart, 
small waist, nice and snug off the hips with 
a full chest,” is “increasing, but we just 
haven't got the men to meet it. There are 
no tailors around. I've got an eight- to 
nine-month backlog.” 

As the high end of men’s fashion pros- 
pers and the middle ground looks for new 
style and stability, the only fashion con- 
stant is flux. Bilzerian talks about suits in 
shades of aubergine and pine green; even 
Hart Schaffner & Marx’s Hoffman waxes 
evangelical about pleated pants as “a ma- 
jor fashion direction.” To hear him tell it, 
it’s only a matter of time until the Hart- 
marx man looks like a second cousin to the 
Duke of Windsor: “British is hot right now. 
You're going to see more 11-in. side vents, 
ticket pockets ...” Could it be the begin- 
ning of another peacock revolution, the | 
biggest change in men’s fashion since the | 
"70s? Anything’s possible—except the re- 
turn of the Nehru jacket, the one garment 
that will likely remain at the back of the 
closet, even in hard times. —ByJay Cocks. | 
Reported by Kathryn Jackson Fallon/New York | 
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The makers of TYLENOL® want you to know more about... 


Stress 


And How Io Live With It. 


Stress is a stimulus in our 
environment that is felt by all 
of us. Some people can 
experience a great 
amount of stress and 
respond in the 
normal 

way. 





For others, stress 
manifests itself in physical and 
emotional ways. 
Some stress is good. 

Stress can help us deal with 
everyday life and sudden 
emergencies. It can stimulate us 
to manage life’s problems, and 
adapt to changing influences. 

Normal stress can be equated 
with the normal stimuli of life. 
Without some degree of stress, 
we might not get up every day 
and go to work. 

Excess stress 
can be a problem. 
Almost everyone is faced 


with an excess of stress at times. 


3ut we can learn to handle it 
and make it manageable. To 
people less able to deal with a 
lot of stress, changes can occur 
in body chemistry which can 
result in headaches or stomach 
irritation. 


emer EXTRA-STRENGTH 





The problem with some 
pain relievers. 
The headaches that result from 







we stress can usual 
wae’. be telieved with 
¥ over-the-counter 
pain relievers. 
Trouble is, if you're 
one of those people who 
stomach irritation is caused by 
stress, the aspirin or even 
ibuprofen you take to relieve 
your headache can irritate you 
stomach more. 

What pain reliever should 

you take? 

Doctors know that TYLEN( 
won't cause the stomach irrita 
that aspirin and even ibuprofe 
can. Talk to your doctor, and 
learn how to deal effectively w 
your headaches without the ri: 
of stomach irritation—even 
though you lead a stressful life 

Other ways 
to handle stress. 

To reduce tension within yo 
self, you might consider exerci 
programs to help you relax. 

Spend time with the books 
you've been promising to read. 
Listen to music. Take a walk. 

But, when other ways of 
relieving stress don’t work and 
you have to deal with a headac 
remember TYLENOL. 

It'll help you handle the pai: 
without the risk of stomach 
irritation 


. THE PAIN RELIEVER HOSPITALS USE MOST 


GELCAPS 


Use only as directed McNeil 1990. 





SPORTING GOODS 


APlain 
White Wrapper 


McArthur Towels in Baraboo, 
Wis., thinks it has an answer to 
the controversy over female re- 
porters in pro-football locker 
rooms. The company’s recom- 
mendation: a cover-up. McAr- 
thur, which supplies terry-cloth 
products to the National Foot- 
ball League, has begun donat- 
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The largest U.S. music store 


PHILANTHROPY 


In the End, a 
Friend Indeed 


Harry Weinberg was a pugna- 
cious businessman who proba- 
bly had his share of enemies 
when he was alive. But the real 
estate baron made a final ges- 
ture that will win him friends 
for years to come. Weinberg, 
who diced last week at 82, willed 
nearly $1 billion to a family 


Taking ’Em 
For a Ride 


If at first you don’t succeed, 
then cheat like crazy. That 
seems to be the philosophy be- 
hind the making of an ad for 
Volvos. Print and TV commer- 
cials featured Bear Foot, a six- 
ton truck that drives over a row 
of cars, flattening them all—ex- 
cept the Volvo. But last week 
the Swedish automaker with- 
drew the ad, admitting that the 
sturdy Volvo had a little help: 
steel posts welded to the chas- 
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ing some 2,000 wraps 
and robes for all the 
players on the league's 
28 teams. The robes 
and the kilt-like wraps, 
which are held around 
the waist with a Velcro 
closure, come in white 
or the team color. “They 
are handy, I suppose. 
They look nice,” said 
Cincinnati Bengals head 
coach Sam Wyche, who 
was fined by the N.F.L. 


MUSIC RETAILING 
Bands Across 
The Water 


The biggest British music im- 
port to hit U.S. shores lately is 
not George Michael’s latest al- 
bum or a new Rolling Stones 
tour; instead it is 70,000 sq. ft. 
of retail space. That is the total 
size of two superstores that 
Britain’s HMV Group World- 
wide plans to open in Manhat- 
tan this week. The larger of the 


trust to help the poor, 
The sum represents his 
entire estate, except 
for $3 million he left 
his grandchildren, The 
trust will distribute up 
to $45 million a year to 
the needy as Weinberg 
dictated: one-quarter 
to Jewish charities, 
one-quarter to non-Jewish 
groups and the rest to organiza- 
tions that serve the poor, re- 
gardless of race or religion. 





It's acover-up 





Harry Weinberg 


last month after he de- 
nied a female reporter 
access to the team’s 
locker room. A problem 
has emerged, however: 
the one-size-fits-all 
wrap isn’t big enough 
for five members of the 
Green Bay Packers in 
the 300-Ib. range. Mc- 
Arthur plans to custom- 
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them with a bit more 
room. e 


two will be the biggest music 
store in the U.S. Fast-growing 
HMV—the initials stand for 
His Master’s Voice—is the 
largest chain in Britain, and has 
opened stores in Australia, 
Canada and Japan, Among its 
innovations are in-store music 
performances, video deejays 
and listening posts that enable 
customers to preview records. 
HMYV, which is owned by Brit- 
ish recording giant Thorn EMI, 
plans to open stores in Los An- 
geles and Boston next year. 


A grammar school 
dropout, Weinberg 
built his fortune by 
buying Baltimore real 
estate at bargain prices 
and later investing in 
transit companies and 
Hawaiian properties. 
Weinberg’s largesse 
was not entirely a sur- 
prise. During a 1984 visit to Is- 


rael, he donated $1 million to 


buy air conditioners for the 
country’s nursing homes. * 











In a Philadelphia rematch, Bear Foot runs roughshod over Volvos 
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RESORTS 


There’s No Biz 
Like Snow Biz 


Kamori Kanko Co. is heading 
downhill—and happy about it. 
Early this month the Japanese 
tourism firm said it had agreed 
to buy Heavenly Valley, the ski 
resort near Lake Tahoe, for an 
estimated $90 million. The sale 
would mean that Kamori 
Kanko will play host to more 
U.S. skiers than any other com- 
pany. The firm, controlled by 
Sapporo businessman Katsuo 
Kamori, 83, and his son Kimi- 
hito, 47, also owns the ski resort 
of Steamboat Springs, Colo., 


Scion and wife at Steamboat 


which the Kamoris bought last 
year for a reported $110 mil- 
lion. The elder Kamori has not 
confined his interest to the 
slopes. Besides owning amuse- 
ment parks and golf courses in 
Japan, he has converted an 
Australian farm to a wildlife 
sanctuary, earning him the 
nickname Mr. Koala. a 


When Volvo filmed the 
commercial last June in Austin, 
Bear Foot initially crushed ev- 
erything in its path, including a 
Volvo. In view of 400 hired 
spectators, the production crew 
beefed up the dwindling supply 
of Volvos with the steel posts. 
Angry spectators prompted a 
state probe. In a settlement, 
Volvo agreed to pay Texas 
$316,000 in investigative costs 
and to run apologetic newspa- 
per ads. Last Friday the U.S. 
Hot Rod Association staged a 
rematch. The Volvos held up 
well at first, but after a few 
passes, the truck won. & 













The people who will 
shape the future are the 
ones who are assuming 

responsibility for 
the future right now. 
At Novell, we're 
trying to do our part. 
By producing networking 
solutions that are 
flexible, and minimize 
waste; solutions where 
everyone benefits. 
Indeed, we realize that 
it is our obligation 
as a responsible leader 
to give something 
back. If that means 
others benefit from our 
successes—even our 
competitors—it’s okay. 
Because that way, we 
all win. It may not 
be the only way to run 
a computer company. 
But it certainly 


works for us. 
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U.S. black churches 
battle apathy and threats 
to their relevance but 
also revel in renewal 


By RICHARD N. OSTLING 


acy ell the story! Tell the story!” 
worshipers cry out as the Rev. 
Cecil L. Murray preaches be- 
neath the spectacular murals and stained 
glass of Los Angeles’ First African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The exclamations 
from the standing-room-only congregation 
of 2,000 come with cach oratorical high 
note. It is a hymn of health, bespeaking the 
prosperity of the city’s oldest (1872) black 
congregation, where every service is a vi- 
brant demonstration of fervor and passion. 
At the cavernous Pentecostal Temple 

| Church of God in Christ in Memphis, the 
air throbs to the beat of drums and tam- 
bourines punctuating a Sunday-morning 
service. Parishioners sing out the Gospel 
hymn Victory! I've Got It. Victory! I've Got 
It, As impulse moves them, some of the 
worshipers dance across the aisles, while 
white-clad deaconesses stand ready to aid 
those overcome by emotion. “God is still in 
the miracle business,” intones Bishop 
James O. Patterson Jr. during an hourlong 
sermon. The Church of God in Christ, with 
3.7 million members, is the fastest growing 
black denomination—in fact probably the 
fastest growing major denomination of any 
kind—in America. : 
In contrast to such vibrancy, only a doz- 

en graying worshipers attend the Silver 
Bluff Missionary Baptist Church in Beech 
Island, S.C., for a Wednesday night service. 
Founded in 1750, Silver Bluff is the oldest 
surviving black congregation in the U.S. 
Noting the total absence of younger Bap- 
tists at the service, head deacon Willie 
Sims utters an earnest prayer: “Father, 
come back to Silver Bluff one more time.” 
Throughout black history in the US., 
the church has been the central institution 
in the African-American community, a fact 
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A A spectacular mural dominates L Los Angeles’ First African Methodist Episcopal Church 


still true in a country with 65,000 black 
congregations. As Baptist Pastor J. Alfred 
Smithing Sr. of Oakland’s Allen Temple 
Baptist Church puts it, “The black church 
is the heart of black life.” Today, as never 
before, that heart is enduring strains and 
challenges brought on by apathy, social ills 
and new directions in the black religious 
experience. Urban congregations are sur- 
rounded by neighborhoods demoralized by 
spiraling drug use, crime and family disin- 
tegration; the churches face a loom- 
ing shortage of qualified clergy; and the 
very relevance of many congregations Is 
being challenged. But in the midst of its 
tribulations, black religion shows healthy 
signs of change and renewal. 
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Congregations are often surrounded by rising drug use, crime and family disarray. 


The problems and the promise are be 
given rare examination in the first fi 
scale survey of America’s black congre; 
tions since 1933, The Black Church in | 
African American Experience (Duke U 
versity Press; 519 pages; $47.50, $18.95 | 
per). The painstaking examination, wh 
has just been published, is the work of 
Eric Lincoln, the eminent black scholar 
religion at Duke, and Lawrence H. N 
miya, a Japanese-American professor 
religion and African studies at Vassar. T 
authors’ team interviewed 1,895 memb 
of the clergy in the 10-year effort < 
emerged with cautious optimism. “Unl 
white main-line Protestantism, which is 
serious trouble, the black church is at le 





Sunday songsters at Baltimore's Neo-Pentecostalist Bethel A.M.E. Church 





Sometime in the next century, Pentecostalists could make up half of all churchgoers. 


holding its own,” summarizes Lincoln. 
“But whether that will continue is any- 
body’s guess.” 

The Black Church focuses on the seven 
largest black Protestant denominations in 
the country. The biggest U.S. black organi- 
zation of any type is the 7.5 million-mem- 
ber National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., 
Inc. Like all Baptist groups, it gives individ- 
ual congregations complete autonomy 
The National Baptist Convention of 
America and the Progressive National 
Baptist Convention, Inc. are kindred 
groups. The oldest black denominations 
are the African Methodist Episcopal 
(A.M.E.) Church and the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion Church, founded after 





the Revolutionary War by free blacks in- 
fluenced by John Wesley’s revival move- 
ment. The closely related Christian Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was formed by 
freed slaves after the Civil War. The sev- 
enth institution is the Church of God in 
Christ, which, like all Pentecostal groups, 
emphasizes the experience known as “bap- 
tism in the Holy Spirit,” manifested by 
speaking in tongues, When other Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholic worshipers are 
added in, black churchgoers total 24 
million. ; 

Black Christianity preaches a gospel of 
deliverance, the reality of a vivid flesh-and- 
blood Jesus and the urgency of spiritual re- 
birth. In that sense, all seven denomina- 
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tions are akin to white Evangelicalism and 
Fundamentalism. But black belief also in- 
sists that social and economic liberation is 
part of that gospel. No less important than 
the message has been the messenger. 
Uniquely, the black church has been the 
haven for an entire community's most vi- 
sionary leaders, from Nat Turner, leader of 
the 1831 slave rebellion, to Oliver Brown, 
who filed the lawsuit that abolished school 
desegregation, to former Atlanta mayor 
Andrew Young. 

In examining the status of the clergy, 
The Black Church raises deeply troubling 
questions. The median age of black pastors 
in the U.S. has reached a dangerously high 
52, which means that fewer young blacks 
are entering the ministry. Thanks to the 
civil rights movement, the ministry is no 
longer the sole redoubt of blacks with lead- 
ership aspirations. “We never had black 
mayors before the last 30 years,” remarks 
Harlem Baptist Pastor Wyatt Tee Walker. 

The ministry is also losing out in the 
economic competition. Only one-quarter 
of the black pastors in the U.S. have health 
insurance, a mere 15.7% receive pensions, 
and salaries are so low that nearly 40% of 
pastors hold second jobs. Less than one- 
fifth of pastors hold seminary degrees. The 
Rev. Calvin Butts, pastor of Harlem’s Ab- 
yssinian Baptist Church, believes lack of 
formal skills is critical. “You can be 
‘called,’ but 9 times out of 10 today if you 
are not trained, you are of no use to us,” 
says Butts, who holds a Ph.D. from Drew 
University in New Jersey. 





he graying of the clergy extends to 
the faithful. Black churches usually 
operate a wide array of community 
projects reaching all age groups, but “many 
black churches are senior citizens’ homes,” 
laments Los Angeles pastor Murray. “They 
do not attract young adults and youths.” 
High rates of joblessness and crime among 
young blacks are significant factors, but 
the Rev. Richard Norris of Philadelphia's 
Mother Bethel a.M.&. Church (founded in 
1794) cites the drug crisis in particular: “It’s 
destroyed the family. It’s weakened the 
church.” Baltimore attorney Leronia Josey 
blames some middle-class black Christians 
for getting too “comfortable.” The church, 
she says, let others take charge of communi- 
ty welfare, and “in the process the drugs 
crept in and the girls got pregnant 
Black youths have often been attracted 
to Islam, with its strong image of male as- 
sertiveness, black pride and rigid disci- 
pline. In particular, Muslim organizations 
have far outdone Christians in evangeliz- 
ing prison inmates and ex-convicts. The 
Lincoln-Mamiva study estimates, however, 
that the two major North American black 
Islamic groups have only 120,000 mem- 
bers, and some inner-city pastors claim 
that fascination with the religion is waning. 
In contrast with male-oriented Islam, 
the active membership in the typical black 
Christian church today is 70% female. But 
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Worship at Harlem’ 's Abyssinian Baptist Church, founded in 1808 





there are few women ministers, and appar- 
ently that is the way laywomen want it. 
“Though congregations are run by women 
in support roles, those women say they 
want to see a man as an authority figure,” 
says James Costen, president of Atlanta’s 
Interdenominational Theological Center. 
The issue may generate more controversy 
as the clergy shortage grows. For now, am- 
bitious women preachers are joining white 
denominations or establishing their own 
independent congregations. 

One of the most successful woman 
preacher-entrepreneurs is Johnnie Cole- 
mon, 70, who started her Christ Universal 
Temple in 1956 with 35 members. Now 
Colemon operates Chicago's largest black 
church, boasting 10,000 followers who 
meet in a sprawling $10.5 million complex 
on the city’s South Side. Colemon was or- 
dained by the Unity School of Christianity, 
based in Unity Village, Mo., a New 
Thought group that she quit in 1974 be- 
cause of what she charged was a racist 
tinge. Colemon preaches reincarnation 
(she believes she was once an Egyptian 
princess) and an unapologetic quest for 
material prosperity (“Money is God in ac- 
tion”). Practicing what she preaches, the 
pastor lives in a 23-room mansion. 





espite their problems, mainstream 

black Christian groups still exhibit 

plenty of vitality. Even struggling 
rural Southern churches, hard hit by north- 
ward migration, are doggedly holding on 
with the help of part-time pastors and en- 
ergetic lay leaders. One hopeful sign in the 
North and the West is that blacks are no 
longer drifting into white churches when 
they move up the social scale. Says Atlan- 
ta’s John Hurst Adams, senior bishop of 
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| Ministers who are “called” but not trained have diminishing usefulness. 


the A.M.E. Church: “We are not buying the 
integration route. We never have and nev- 
er will. We seek an inclusive society that 
need not be integrated but values diversity 
and respects it.” 

Across the country, there is a discern- 
ible turn back to the church among educat- 
ed, affluent blacks. As a young man, Balti- 
more civil engineer Larry Little, 41, 
forsook religion for radical politics. Years 
later, he felt isolated as the only black in his 
Ph.D. program at Johns 
Hopkins and resumed 
churchgoing, currently at 
Baltimore’s Bethel A.M.E, 
Church. Many other black 
urban professionals tell 
similar stories. Lincoln and 
Mamiya argue that the re- 
surgence of interest under- 
scores the vital need for 
better educated clergy. 

Los Angeles’ First 
A.M.E. Church is one con- 
gregation that is squarely 
addressing the problem of 
lagging male presence. 
Church leaders have orga- 
nized special monthly meetings for men, 
who leave the sanctuary midway through 
the morning service and gather by them- 
selves. Apart from building male solidarity, 
the sessions are designed to enlist commit- 
ments to 25 church task forces, many of 
them aimed at troubled young men. 

While traditional churches are strug- 
gling to maintain their relevance, Lincoln 
and Mamiya believe that, increasingly, 
American blacks will look to forms of 
Pentecostalism for their spiritual needs. 
By the scholars’ projections, Pentecostal- 
ism could claim half of black churchgoers 














‘Scholar Lincoln 





sometime in the next century. The move- 
ment has three variants. There are the 
traditional Pentecostal denominations 
such as the Church of God in Christ. 
There are also independent Charismatic 
congregations, and Neo-Pentecostalists 
within the traditional Methodist and Bap- 
tist denominations. 

A lively exemplar of the independent 
Charismatic movement is the 10,000-mem- 
ber Crenshaw Christian Center of Los An- 
geles, a church with no shortage of men un- 
der 40. Pastor Frederick Price preaches a 
much disputed “word of faith” message, 
which holds that God will supply anything 
that believers want, including health and 
wealth, when they truly believe. The televi- 
sion preacher describes his method as sim- 
ply giving people “biblical information that 
they can apply and put into their daily lives. 
This is what people need, and this is what 
they want. They cat it up.” 

The nerve center of black Neo-Pente- 
costalism is Bethel A.M.£. Church in Balti- 
more, which presents an invigorating blend 
of rollicking music and old-time religion. 
The church had 500 members in 1974; to- 
day it boasts more than 7,000. The average 
age of members is 35, and nearly half are 
men. Bethel is proudly Afrocentric—a 
bright mural of African faces is painted 
over the altar—and has traded its pipe or- 
gan for a jazz band. Pastor Frank Reid, 39, 
holds degrees from Yale and Harvard Di- 
vinity School. 

Reid's sermons are interspersed with 
traditional Pentecostal dancing and sing- 
ing, while at one point in the Sunday ser- 
vice worshipers break up 
into cozy prayer circles, 
Bethel is an energetically 
activist congregation: last 
year it clothed and fed 
18,000 people, and it oper- 
ates programs for older 
people, teens, women, 
youths with school prob- 
lems and adults who can- 
not read. Next on the 
agenda is a $10 million 
athletic center. 

Congregation member 
Larry Little is convinced 
that churches like Bethel 
represent not only the best 
spiritual hope for American blacks, but per- 
haps their best social hope as well. “In the 
next 10 years,” he predicts, “you'll see the 
churches growing through the walls because 
people have nowhere else to go.” Whatever 
its religious forms, in other words, the black 
church still has what Lincoln and Mamiya 
call the “institutionalized staying power of a 
human community that has been under 
siege for close to 400 years.” If the church 
flourishes, the community will gain 
strength. —Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Memphis, 
Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles and Janice C. 
Simpson/New York 
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elcome you to 
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Kuwait Airways takes great pride and Now flying New York, London, Cairo, 
pleasure in announcing the resumption of the Gulf and Bombay. 
its services to travellers. For further flight information please call 
We are determined to keep the flag of your local Kuwait Airways office or your 
Kuwait flying throughout the world as it travel agent. 
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network. It’s a symbol of the perseverance 


of Kuwait. Meeting the challenge and flying high. 
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GENIUS WI i Impossible, you say? Well, thanks to 
the Multi-Exposure mode of the IQ 
Zoom 105 Super, you too can turn a nursery rhyme into reality. 
| This brilliant new camera, the most advanced IQ Zoom 
yet, combines the convenience of a fully automatic compact 
with the advanced functions of an SLR, so you can easily 
capture just about anything your imagination can conjure. 
The power zoom lens, first introduced by Pentax, lets you 
choose any focal length 
between 38mm and 105mm. 
And the Super Macro Mode 
really lets you milk all the 
details. 

The IQ Zoom 105 Super 
has many other creative features 
which are remarkably simple to 
use. Fiddle with special effects 
created by sophisticated Exposure 
Compensation, Interval Shooting 
Mode, Bulb-Timer Mode, and more 

Advanced flash 
functions 
provide the right 
illumination, 
even on a moon- 
& lit night. And 


capture yourself up to five times with 
the Multi-Frame Self-Timer. 

So now you can catch all your 
favorite subjects, even the dish running 
away with the spoon. Just be smart 
enough to use your IQ! 
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Self-portrait with self-timer Super macro rings the bell ill pictures taken with the IQ Zoom 105 Super and Kodak Ektar film 
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Hangovers froma Party Line 





Was Noriega’s Sixth Amendment right to counsel violated? 


5 ince the U.S. military 
invaded Panama last 
December and brought back 
General Manuel Noriega for 
trial in Miami on drug-traf- 
ficking charges, the former 
dictator has had just one link 
to the outside world: a beige 
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telephone sitting on a shelf The former center in Miami, Flionda on March 
outside his cell at the Metro- strongman; 7 &. 

politan Correctional Center. cNn'’s 16th, 1990 by inmate’ Manuel 
The phone has two little announcement 

stickers attached, one in ofoneofits Antonio Noriega 

Spanish, one in English, controversial j 

warning him that all calls are _ tape broadcasts 38699079. 


monitored. If Noriega wants 
to make a call, a guard dials 
the number and waits for a 
reply before handing over the instrument. 
Only conversations with Noriega’s defense 
lawyers are deemed immune from wiretap- 
ping, and Noriega must notify authorities 
in advance of those conversations, That 
right to privacy has been judged by the 
courts to fall under the protection of the 
Sixth Amendment, which guarantees de- 
fendants the right to counsel. 

Has Noriega’s Sixth Amendment right 


| been violated? Last week his lawyers were 


loudly claiming so and seeking to have Nor- 
iega’s case dismissed. The action came af- 
ter the Cable News Network revealed that 


it had obtained jailhouse tapes of phone | 


conversations between the deposed leader 








and his American lawyers. CNN aired tid- 
bits of Noriega speaking with a Panamani- 
an buddy named “Lucho,” and another 


| that referred to the cia, President Bush 
and Noriega’s legal strategy. Noriega’s 


flamboyant defender, Frank Rubino, pro- 
nounced himself “totally startled and horri- 
fied” at the government’s snooping. He 
said the taping “without a doubt” violated 
Noriega’s attorney-client confidentiality. 
Rubino won a 10-day restraining order 
barring the network from airing further 
tapes. CNN appealed the order, then defied 
it, broadcasting a conversation between 
Noriega and a private investigator on his de- 
fense team. On Saturday the Court of Ap- 





peals for the 11th Circuit rejected cNN’s ap- 
peal of the restraining order. At the same 
time, Rubino sought a contempt ruling 
against the network. 

The controversy placed an added bur- 
den on U.S. Federal District 
Judge William Hoeveler, who 
is supposed to try Noriega’s 
case in January. Earlier in the 
week, the judge had decried | 
his “unfortunate and difficult 
task of resolving a conflict be- 
tween two fundamental con- 
stitutional rights,” the right to 
counsel vs. the “sacrosanct” 
First Amendment freedom of 
the press from prior restraint. 

The U.S. Attorney’s office 
prosecuting Noriega has de- 
nied hearing the CNN tapes or 
even seeing transcripts. Said 
Robert S. Mueller, assistant to 
the Attorney General: “Public 
reports that the government 
has improperly taped telephone calls be- 
tween Noriega and his counsel are false.” 

Prison officials say all calls are recorded 
unless inmates inform them beforehand of a 
confidential client-lawyer conversation. The 
FBI is investigating the authenticity of the 
tapes. Hoeveler, in the meantime, has or- 
dered a U.S. magistrate to determine if the 
recordings contained anything that dam- 
aged Noriega’s case. 

CNN’S revelations raise yet again the 
question of whether Noriega can get a fair 
trial. Attorney Rubino thinks not: he plans 
to file this week for dismissal of the case, cit- 
ing violation of Noriega’s attorney-client 
privilege. — By Cathy Booth/Miami 
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Just Say Whoa 


William Bennett says his job is 
done, but critics are skeptical 





ocaine prices are up. The number of 
drug overdoses is down. Marijuana is 
relatively scarce. Surveys indicate that “‘ca- 
sual” drug use in the U.S. is declining. Latin 
America’s top drug kingpins are on the run. 
Federal antidrug spending is at an all-time 
high ($9.5 billion planned for this year). 

So claims William Bennett, President 
Bush’s drug czar, who asserts that the Ad- 
ministration’s war on drugs has succeeded 
beyond his wildest dreams. That is also the 
reason given for Bennett's resignation last 
week, effective Nov. 30, after just 20 
months in office. “I feel I've done what I 
promised the President I would try to do,” 
he said. When the combative Bennett took 
the post as director of the Office of Nation- 
al Drug Control Policy, he told Bush that 


| to fight the drug menace he needed a co- 





herent strategy, bipartisan support for the 
effort and more money. Now, he says, 
“that’s done.” 

Many may disagree with that assess- 
ment, but Bennett is getting out while his 
stock is at its highest. Congress has just ap- 
proved virtually everything that Bennett 
recommended for fiscal 1991. Opinion 
polls show that the American public has 
become strongly intolerant of drug use. 
“We're on the road to vic- 
tory,” Bush declared last 
week as he bade farewell to 
his rumpled drug adviser. 

Critics insist that Ben- 
nett, a conservative intel- 
lectual with an abrasive 
manner, simply burned 
out. “I don’t understand 
this idea about declaring 
victory and quitting,” said 
Democratic Representa- 
tive Charles Rangel of 
New York, chairman of the 
House Narcotics Commit- 
tee. “He must be smoking 








William Bennett bids farewell 


cigarettes without printing if he thinks he 
can lead me to any city, town or village and 
find anybody who will say, ‘Thank you, Bill 
Bennett, there's light at the end of the tun- 
nel.’”” “Mr. Rangel,” Bennett retorted, “is 
a gasbag.” 

Friends say Bennett yearns for more 
ideological battles and more challenging 
adversaries. He is joining the American 
Enterprise Institute, a conservative think 
tank, and he plans to write a 
couple of books on educa- | 
tion and on his stint as drug | 
czar. There was speculation 
in Washington that the next 
antidrug chieftain would be 
one of the high-profile Re- 
publicans who were defeat- 
ed on Nov. 6. There was also 
talk at the White House of a 
successor with a military 
background. Whoever gets 
the job will have plenty to 
do. Americans still spend 
billions on cocaine and oth- 
er illegal substances. . 
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One apartment. 
Two bikes (and a 
motorcycle she hates). 
Three long distance 
calls a month. 


And the AT&T 
calling plan that’s just 
right for them. 


New York City 

_ Where Steve and Susan 
Garavito can find everything 
they want within a few 
blocks. Parks. Restaurants 
Museums. Even endless 
shows right outside their 


own front door. 

Everyone they know is 
nearby, too 

Except for Cheryl, who 
runs her own business in 
Florida. And George, who 
went to L.A. to become 


an actor (or was ita 
waiter? ) 


And even though the 


Garavitos only get a chance 
to talk to their friends a few 
times a month, they can still 
save whenever they call 
That's because they have 


an AT&T Reach Out® America 


Plan designed especially for 





people who don't make a 
of long distance calls 


You can save on lots o 
calls. Or just a few. 


Steve and Susan have th 
AT&T Reach Out® Half-H¢ 
Plan. 

It’s the long distance pl 
that can save them money 


* 


“ 


r 


te GE ae cm itirte wel tthe pS m eetly 


lot 


on their direct-dialed out Find out how we can 
of-state AT&T calls help you save. 

So they can enjoy these 
exclusive benefits Whether you make a lot 
® Weekend and night callsat_ of calls or justa few, to one 
special rates. location or all across the 
© 10% off calls from SPM to country, there’s an A7&7 
1OPM Reach Out’ America Plan 
® Unsurpassed AT&T service that can save you moncy 
and quality Call 1800 REACH OUT. 


Savings potential depends on subscriber calling patterns 


i : : ep - 
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And the next time you're Because he’s a lot better 
on West 78th Street in Man- at taking bikes apart than 
hattan, give Steve a hand putting them together 








The right choice. 
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Fortune to the Brave and Canny | 








Rupert Murdoch’s sprawling empire averts another cash crisis: 
in the process the mogul underlines his bias toward video 


ver since he started the Hear- 
E stian buying spree that made 
his News Corp. the world’s most 
diverse media company, rivals 
have been waiting for Rupert 
Murdoch to overreach and fall. 
They mocked his ambition to be- 
come the first press lord to be- 
stride three continents: Europe, 
North America and his native Aus- 
tralia, where his holdings account 
for 60% of total daily-newspaper 
circulation. They belittled his free- 
spending plunge into book pub- 
lishing. They scoffed when he 
spent more than $2 billion for sev- 
en US. TV stations, plus a movie 
studio to provide programs, for his 
high-risk start-up of the Fox TV 
network. They predicted a come- 
uppance when he lavished at least 
$600 million more on launching 
Sky, a satellite and cable TV ser- 
vice for Britain and Ireland that 
purveys movies, sports and 24-hr.- 
a-day news in competition with es- 
tablished broadcasters, including 
the government-funded BBc. 
Even supporters got nervous as Mur- 
doch exploited permissive Australian ac- 
counting rules to run up $8 billion in corpo- 
rate debt (vs. assets worth perhaps $20 


billion), much of it short-term and in need of 


frequent refinancing. But Murdoch contin- 
ued to insist to stockholders that “fortune 
does favor the brave.” Says Steve Rattner, 
head of the media department at the invest- 
ment bankers Lazard Fréres: “Of all media 
moguls, Rupert has been the boldest. If Fox 
or Sky had crashed and burned, he would 
have burned too. He has an enormously 
strong constitution.” 

But if fortune favors the brave, it can also 
favor the cunning and prudent. Faced with 
losses from Sky of nearly $4 million a week 
and beset by British Satellite Broadcasting, a 
well-financed but smaller competitor losing 
four times as much, Murdoch this month ne- 
gotiated a merger ofthe rival TV ventures on 
highly favorable terms. The result: a virtually 
certain monopoly for the service, projected 
profit as early as 1992 and—most important 
to fretful financial analysts—an immediate 
$300 million improvement in the cash flow of 
News Corp., which has suffered an advertis 
ing slump in all its markets. Says media ana- 
lyst John Reidy of Smith Barney: “This 
greatly reduces the pressure on Murdoch to 
scrounge around and put up some properties 
for sale.” Murdoch sounded a touch regret- 
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The protagonist of a Hearstian buying spree in New York City 


Facing all kinds of competition, while lauding monopoly. 





ful: “With Sky and Bs, it was like two boxers 
tiring and declaring a draw. If times had been 
different, they might have gone another 
round or two.” 

Like almost every other media company, 
News Corp. has responded to a softening ad 
market with consolidations and cutbacks. 


“In the medium 
future it appears 
there will be more 
growth in TV than in 
global print. We are 
focusing our expansion 
in electronics.” 


Murdoch deferred construction of newspa- 
per printing plants in two Australian cities, 
delaying capital costs of about $500 million, 
and folded two moncey-losing afternoon 
newspapers there into morning counterparts 
to save $20 million a year. He closed a pro- 
posed U.S. magazine, Men's Life, after a sin- 
gle test issue. Says Murdoch: “Newsstand 
sales were not enough to justify having any 
more issues, and it didn’t grab me.” 





Last June he sold the Star, a su 
market tabloid that he launched in 197. 
a cost of $12 million, for $400 millior 
cash and preferred stocks from the pat 
of the rival National Enquirer. He is 
tooling other properties, including 
costliest, TV Guide, for which he f 
nearly $3 billion in 1988. Si 
then, circulation has drop) 
7%, to 15.8 million, and 
pages have dwindled 28%. 

Murdoch executives are s 
seeking to cross-fertilize amc 
the properties. It has been nice 
be able to feature the Fox n 
work’s hit The Simpsons in 
Guide and to make Fox’s cri 
show America’s Most Wanted | 
subject of a paperback fr 
Murdoch’s HarperCollins pi 
lishing house. It surely helped 
feature HarperCollins auth 
Bernie Siegel on the cover 
Murdoch’s magazine New Y 
in June 1989, days before put 
cation of his Peace, Love & He 
ing. But the company wants 
develop more systematic a 
profitable “synergies.” 

Perhaps the most significz 
trend in Murdoch’s latest 1m 
neuvers is that he continues 
be willing to risk billions on v 
co-related enterprises whi 
balking at mere millions { 
print undertakings. Says anah 
Rattner: “Clearly he has decided that t 
future of news and entertainment is ek 
tronic. Even buying 7V Guide is tied 
to that philosophy.” 

Murdoch, the son of a newspaperma 
professes to love print—“It’s going to | 
around a long time after me, I hope” —b 
concedes that his vision of the 21st centu 
has more to do with cathode rays and sat 
lites than with ink and paper. “Certainly 
the medium future it appears there will | 
more growth in TV than in global print 
he says. “We are focusing our expansion 
electronics until we've got a better balan 
in our portfolio.” 

What is the optimal balance? Murdox 
says he has no target in mind. But even 
Eastern Europe, where he invested “a tir 
$4 million” in two Hungarian publicatior 
and is making a profit, he will pursue pri: 
ventures only if he can find partner 
“Nothing on our own,” he vows. “Ya 
don’t get in in a big way, because there is n 
money there and the situation is total 
competitive.” The ideal newspaper inves 
ment, he says, is “the security of a monopx 
ly.” He has the same goal in televisior 
Having attained it after a fashion in Bri 
ain, he may yet prove that the Sky is th 
limit. — By William A. Henry | 
Reported by Helen Gibson/London an 
Leslie Whitaker/New York 
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Aging increases 


the risks of certain 


diseases. 





But now, scientific 
studies are focusing not 
only on diet, but on the 
potential health benefits of 
specific nutrients. 

One area of promising 
research is the role that 


\ j; ; some nutrients may play 
itamins '* E and in decreasing the risks of 


Beta Carotene may 
help reduce them. 


By the time you reach your 30th 
Anniversary, you could be worrying 
about aging—and the chronic 
diseases that can go along with it. 

Of course, a balanced diet has al- 
ways been a key to good health. 


diseases which tend to 
develop with aging. 

For example, in recent 
years, scientific institutions 
such as the USDA Research 
Center on Aging and the 
National Cancer Institute have been 
conducting research on Vitamins 
C, E and Beta Carotene—among 
other nutrients. 

And the evidence so far indicates 
that assuring adequate Vitamins C, E 





and Beta Carotene in your diet may 
help reduce the risks of developing 
diseases such as cataracts, cancer 
and heart disease. 

To make sure your diet has 
adequate Vitamin C and Beta Caro- 
tene, eat a variety of fruits and 
vegetables every day and add some 
seeds, seed oils, nuts and wheat 
germ for Vitamin E. 

In addition to a good diet, 
continuing good health obviously 
depends on many other factors, 
some of which you can control, like 
not smoking, exercising, keeping 
your weight down and getting 
regular medical check-ups. 

~ It’s worth a little effort to reach 
your Golden Anniversary in good 
health. 


A health message from Hoffmann-LaRoche Inc 











While the new 164 
high performanc e luxury 
sedan is built very differ- 
ently than past Alfas, its 
reason for being remains 
the same. To perform. In 
every sense of the word. 

Like all Alfas, its 


truly great studios. So 
styling, ergonomics 
and aerodynamics are 
world class. 

This is, unmistakably, 
a car built to compete 
with the best in the world. 
To that end, the new 164 is 


An automobile should be faithful to its 
owner, as well as its tradition. 


engine is a masterpiece. 
A deceptively simple V-6 
machine capable of 
generating 140-mile-an- 
hour+ test track speeds. 
It is styled, like many 
Alfa Romeos, by Pininfar- 
ina, one of the world’s 


©1990 Alfa Romeo Distributors of North America 
*3 years or 36,000 miles. See dealer for full details and a copy of this limited warranty 


built from the ground up 
in a state-of-the-art facility 
that combines the best of 
robotics, off-line assembly, 
handwork and exhaustive 
inspection. And it is cov- 
ered by an Alfa Romeo 


Assurance Program | 
keeping with the exa 
quality of the car. Wi 
coverage so complet 
pays for virtually eve 
thing from light bulb 
oil changes.* 

The new Alfa Ro 
164. Precisely desigr 
be a high performan 
luxury sedan. And c 
ered to make damn : 
will be. 

For more inform 
call: 1-800-245-ALF 


Alfa Romeo. 
The legendary marc 
of high performanc 
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If we flat-out claimed that 
rum and tonic makes a better drink 
than vodka and tonic, you'd think 
we were biased 

Which is why we commissioned 
a “blind” taste test among vodka anc 
tonic drinkers. 

We asked them to choose 
between the best selling vodka and 
a selection of rums from Puerto Rico 

Each was mixed with tonic. But 
did that make things truly equal? Our: 
after all, was a less familiar taste. Their 
was a tradition 

Yet, fully 47%—almost half 
preferred rum and tonic to the tried 
and-true vodka and tonic 

We assume that's because the 
rums of Puerto Rico, which are aged 
by law for one year, have a warmer, 
more alive character than vodka 

What else could explain such a 
defection? 


RUMS 
OF 
PUERTO 
RICO 


Oe ee ee ee 
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I’m Working Late Tonight, Dear 





And other clues to infidelity, aired in the ratings sweep 


mericans love lists—the best, the big- 

gest, the hottest, the richest, the worst. 
We look at a Mars bar with new respect 
knowing that the Mars family is No. 3 in 
the billionaire rankings. Where would we 
be if someone did not locate us on a scale 
of the 250 most desirable or pestilential cit- 
ies? The symptoms quiz—Are you overdue 
for a heart attack? Are you an ordinary 


| boozehound or a helpless alcoholic? —is a 


variant of listomania. And what should at- 
tract more attention than a list of the symp- 
toms displayed by an unfaithful spouse? 
That’s the formula wcss in New York 
City used last week to hype its ratings in the 
November sweeps, local-news category, 
when it scheduled a three-part series on in- 





fidelity. What with baleful budget prob- | 


lems, an enigmatic mayor and the onset of 
holiday anxieties, it might be argued that 
New Yorkers didn’t need something else 
to worry about. But the infidelity stakes 
seemed almost comic relief, a list to be 
swapped and talked about by the regulars 
in the fitness centers or the bars. 

The news show managed to make a 
sad private mystery into something of a 
game. As a fat cherub wiggled his wings in 
a corner of the screen, the telltale ques- 








tions flew. Does he or she come home 
smelling of perfume or alcohol? Want too 
much or too little sex? —whatever that 
means. Spend more time than usual at 
work? Finally, have you recently been 
found to have an sTp (sexually transmit- 
ted disease)? 

None of the quiz questions amounted 
to a revelation, and most had been collated 


by pop psychologists before. Does your | 


spouse or significant other talk confidently 
about a subject on which he or she previ- 
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ously showed ignorance, or even hostility? 
Is Sally Jesse Raphael being quoted 
around the house a lot? Do you find your- 
self involved in foot races to answer the 
telephone? 

WCBS correspondent Roseanne Col- 
letti, who narrated the segments, explains 
that the station decided to air the subject 
largely because of the publication of a new 
set of Kinsey Institute findings. Those had 
revealed nothing in particular in a very spe- 
cific way: 37% of married men and 29% of 
married women have had at least one af- 
fair. Colletti also talked to some bewil- 
dered spouses and to counselor Magda Po- 
lenz, who gave a stunning vocal impression 
of Dr. Ruth Westheimer while dispensing 
hardhearted wisdom (“Some people just 
can’t help themselves”). 

The series, with its earnest warnings 
against sexually transmitted infection, may | 
have helped some troubled members in its 
audience. But most viewers, including the 
37- and 29-percenters, probably appreciat- 
ed the programs more for their inadvertent 
entertainment value. One segment mostly 
followed a private detective stalking an er- 
ring wife. There was not much to see be- 
cause most of the images had been digi- 
tized to protect the sinful. But as a 
fantasy, it wasn’t bad for a sleepless night 
or a Stalled train ride. Just what kind of 
challenge would your unfaithful self pro- 
vide for a gumshoe? And what about your 
lover? — By Martha Duffy 
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AHero’s Footnotes of Clay _ 








Evidence surfaces of plagiarism by Martin Luther King 


he historian’s dream—a major discov- 

ery about an important person—is more 
of a nightmare for Stanford University pro- 
fessor Clayborne Carson. An admirer of the 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. and an expert 
on black America, Carson was picked by 
King’s widow Coretta to head the team that 
is compiling the civil rights leader’s papers, 
Two years ago, Carson’s staff came upon 
unsettling signs of plagiarism. 

Carson ordered researchers to docu- 
ment any instances where King had lifted 
other persons’ words and ideas without 
credit. They were extensive. The board of 
the King Papers Project, at a 1989 meeting 
attended by Coretta King, decided to reveal 
the facts in its first volumes of papers, due in 
1992. But last week the Wall Street Journal 
broke the story. 

The borrowings occurred from 1948 to 
*55, when the civil rights leader was an un- 
known student at Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary in Chester, Pa., and a doctoral candi- 


date at Boston University. According to 
Carson, King’s writings regularly cribbed 
exact words or concepts from other people’s 
work without proper attribution, although 
King usually cited the original source at 
least once. The prime example: King’s doc- 
toral dissertation in theology, which drew 
material from a disserta- 
tion written three years 
earlier by another student. 
By a “strict definition,” in 
Carson's cautious phrase, 
this was plagiarism. 





Why did King do it? 
Carson points out that 
King wrote his dissertation 
while he was a busy pastor 
at a large church in Mont- 
gomery. Thus he may have 
been rushed in his cita- 
tions. David Garrow, au- 
thor of the King biography 
Bearing the Cross, specu- 








The black leader in 1968 


lates that King may have been “profoundly 
insecure” at the time. Garrow also observes 
that preachers learn their craft by echoing | 
one another, so perhaps King carried that 
practice into the classroom. Even so, “you 
can’t excuse this,” says Garrow. 

That point was made emphatically last 
week by Boston University. When King was 
enrolled, the school declared, rules for cita- 
tion were “strict, explicit and explicitly 
made known to all graduate students.” The 
university has formed a blue-ribbon com- 
mittee to investigate the alleged infraction. 
At worst, the school 
could strip King of his 
doctorate posthumously. 
But even though the rev- 
elations may tarnish 
King’s reputation, they 
hardly diminish his cou- 
rageous and inspiration- 
al accomplishments in 
helping to achieve racial 
justice for millions of 
black Americans. 

— By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Melissa Ludtke/ 
Bostonand Paul A. Witteman/ 
San Francisco 
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Is He or 
Isn’t He? 


“I know how it feels to be 
a woman because | am a 
woman. And | won't be 
classified as just a man.” 
With those words, guitar- 
ist PETE TOWNSHEND 
sent the gossip world 
into a hypertizzy mode. 
Sifted from the new book 
Rock Lives: Profiles & In- 
terviews, Townshend's re- 
marks noted that “I'd 
been surrounded by peo- 
ple that | really adored— 
and was actually sexu- 
ally attracted to—who 
were men.” That caused 
many to label the inter- 
view a coming out, but 
Townshend, married 
 Y and the father of 
three, also says in the 
book that he was merely 
acknowledging bisexual 
sympathies that every 
“complete artist” has. His 
position: “! don't want to 
betray my gay fans’ feel- 
ings of solidarity with me. 
| really don’t think it mat- 
ters whether I'm gay or 
not.” 


Making the Grade at Last 


Give that manaraise!JohnF. | 

Kennedy Jr. deserves it after 

sweating Out a passing grade 

from his final shot at the New trict attorney, as he got the 

York State bar exam. “It official word last week. The 
i D.A. requires all assis- 
3 tants to pass the bar, 
and John-John would 
have been out on his 
ear had he failed. De- 
spite Kennedy's two 
earlier flunks, boss 
D.A. Robert Morgen- 
thau kept the faith: 
“We never doubted he 
would pass.” The grade 
also gives the dashing 
young lawyer an extra 
$4,000 to boot around 
once he’s sworn in to 
the bar, but Kennedy 
was taking no chances. 
He took the Connec- 
ticut bar exam—and 
passed that too. 


tastes sweet. I'm very re- 
lieved,” said Manhattan's 
most famous assistant dis- 








pease his mom and the Cath- 
olic Church. She had a 
miscarriage. Not exactly su- 
permarket tabloid head- 
lines, but such is the drama 
played out in the upcoming 
TV movie on the whirlwind 
relationship of Lucille Ball 
and Desi Arnaz. Daughter 
Lucie Arnaz has been criti- 
cal of the project for rea- 
sons unknown, but actress 
Frances Fisher says she and 
co-star Maurice Benard por- 
tray the couple tastefully, in- 
cluding a mere allusion to 
Arnaz’s notorious affairs 
“It's not a trashy exploitative 
movie,” insists Fisher. “It’s a 
wonderful love story about 
Hold the Trash | people who overcome dif- 

ferences in their cultural 
They met, they courted, they | and philosophical back- 
eloped. They got married grounds.” So let the tabloids 
“the right way” partly to ap- make trash out of that. 





Princely Plot of Green 


Who’s that hiding behind the tal inspectors, thinking 


they’re H.R.H.’s advance 
men. Discovering otherwise, 


newspaper? None other 
than bonny Prince Charles, 
hamming it up for the cam- he angrily chides them and 
era in his new video. Called the mysterious figure behind 
Grime Goes Green, the 25- a newspaper. That's when 
minute piece teams up the Charlie reveals his knowing 
Prince with Monty Python face and coolly delivers his 
alum John Cleese to deliver riposte; “If everybody’s go- 
a_be-nice-to-the-environ- ing to wait for a royal visit be- 
ment message to British fore they clean up their act, 
businesses. Cleese plays a we'll never get anywhere.” 
company chief expecting a Raved an impressed Cleese: 
royal visit who mistakenly “If there’s ever a revolution, 


fawns over two environmen- he has a very good career.” 
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AT LAST, PEOPLE ARE HOLDING HANDS 
IN THE THEATRE AGAIN! 


“IF THERE IS ANY SERIOUS DOUBT THAT DAVID 
MERRICK IS ONE OF THE GREATEST SHOWMEN IN 
BROADWAY HISTORY, IT CAN BE DISPELLED BY 
THE FACT THAT HIS FLOPS ARE AS FABLED 
AS HIS HITS!’ Fronk Rich, Mew Kerk Theses 


Novewber 7, 1990 


“THINGS ARE NOT AS 0.K. AT 
DAVID MERRICK’S ‘OH, KAY!’ 





Real-Life Math 


Mathisn’t just for nerds anymore. Now it involves the latest rockets, 
the hardest biceps and the coolest skateboards. With that 
philosophy andalittleTV, JAIME ESCALANTEistrying to showkids 
the worldly side of mathematics. The calculus teacher depicted in 
the 1988 film Stand and Deliver is host of Futures, a 12-part pas math 
series that aims to turn his charisma into motivation for all students. 
He'll have help from the likes of ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER, who 
discusses the use of statistics in physical fitness, and other role 
models who tell how they use math in their jobs. Says Escalante: 
“Most kids don’t see the relationship between what they learn in a 
math class and what they will be doing in life.” 





+ . 

Battered in Banzai Ball 

land pitcher Dave Stewart 
and Detroit home-run king 
Cecil Fielder, pleaded jet lag 
before they finally notched a 
10-5 win in the fifth game 
and a 6-6 tic in the sixth. The 
puzzled Japanese at first 
thought the Americans were 
toying with them, but man- 
ager Zimmer gives credit 
due: “We are playing as hard 
as we can, but the Japanese 
teams have gotten much 
stronger.” Will baseball go 
the way of the transistor? 


They seemed like a jolly pair, 
did manager Don Zimmer | 
of the Chicago Cubs and 
Motoshi Fujita, manager of 
the Yomiuri Giants, as they 
embraced at an all-star game 
between the Americans and 
the Japanese in Tokyo. But 
the smiles soon vanished as 
the Japanese team rolled 
over the Major League team 
last week with a hefty four- 
game lead in the eight- 
match series. The American 
squad, which included Oak- 











AT LEAST ONE CAST 


—Ahes Witchel, Mow fort Times 





War on a Panning Pair 


It was just too much for vet- 
eran Broadway showman 
David Merrick, a feisty foc of 
the critics. When he picked 
up the New York Times after 
the opening of his revival of 
George and Ira Gershwin's 
musical Oh, Kay!, he found 
two—count ’em, two—pans, 
one each by Times writers 
Frank Rich and Alex Wit- 
chel. While critic Rich called 
Oh, Kay! “chintzy,” culture 
reporter Witchel tut-tutted 
Merrick for not allowing an 
actor to take a curtain call. 
Declared Merrick: “This is 


| 


war.” Aware that Rich and 
Witchel are romantically in- 
volved and attended the 
show together, Merrick, 77, 
took out an ad in the 7imes 
showing a heart encircling 
quotes from the duo and ex- 
claiming, “At Last, People 
Are Holding Hands in the 
Theatre Again!” He later 
sent a letter to the paper 
complaining of Witchel’s gig- 
gling and whispering during 
the performance and won- 
dered if she may have influ- 
enced Rich’s review. Broad- 
way is waiting for Act IT. 





. . 
Splitsville 
A professor's tenure is like a 
marriage: it’s supposed to be 
for life, and it’s very expen- 
sive if it isn’t. The American 
University in Washington 


wns 


is learning that lesson 
in dealing with for- 
mer president Richard 
Berendzen, who hastily 
resigned last April 
after police traced 
straight to his office 
several obscene phone 
calls received by a 
Virginia woman. Now 
university trustees have 
held a _ hush-hush 
meeting to authorize a 
$1 million settlement 
package for Berend- 
zen. Though the final 
terms have yet to be de- 
cided, the result of the deal, 
says the university, is that its 
relationship with Berendzen 
will end “as of January.” Di- 
vorce may be cruel, but as the 





experts like to say, isn’t it bet- 
ter than a bad marriage? 
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Onlya handfulof cars 
are g00d enough tomake 
“Motor Trend's Top Ten’ 
Like this handful trom Dodge. 








Dodge Stealth R/T Turbo. With all-wheel drive, all-wheel steering, all-wheel anti-lock brakes and a 24-valve twin-turbo \-6 
this Stealth generates numbers that speak for themselves: 300 hp. 307 Ibs-ft of torque. Zero to 60 in 4.89 seconds 
They all add up to one of Motor Trend's Top Ten Performance Car Values. 





Dodge Spirit R/T. Go ahead. Name your target. With a 16-valve DOHC engine, featuring a Lotus-designed and 
built aluminum cylinder head and an intercooled turbo, this car had the guts to beat out Taurus SHO as 
Motor Trend's Top Domestic Sport Sedan. 





Dodge Shadow ES Turbo. As Motor Trend’s Top Domestic Econosport, this could quite possibly be the best-kept 
high-performance secret. With its 152 hp 2.5L in-line four cylinder turbocharged engine and a sticker price 
under $11,500, saving money has never been more exhilarating * 





—_—_—— 





Dodge Caravan. It’s been Motor Trend’s Top Domestic Minivan three years in a row. But the 1991 Caravan is new 
both inside and out. New design. New safety features. Better than ever, with available anti-lock brakes and 
all-wheel drive. We made the perfect minivan even better. 


To say Dodge is well-represented in Motor Trend's Top Ten issue would be a serious understatement. Nobody placed 
more individual ‘91 nameplates in their respective categories than Dodge. Not Ford, Chevy or any of the imports 


The advantage is clear. Welcome home, America. Come see what we're made of 
y , a 
Advantage: Dodge. Bi 
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Beauty, Truth and Hitchcock 





By CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER 


hile the rest of the sporting world was distracted with 

sideshows—the World Series, the Douglas-Holyfield 
fight —the main event was being played out in utter silence at 
the Hudson Theater on Broadway, where the two best players 
in the world, Garry Kasparov and Anatoly Karpov, were fight- 
ing it out for the championship of chess. (After 12 games, the 
match is tied.) 

Now, mention chess and most people’s eyes glaze over. 
They think of two old geezers, one of whom has died but no 
one has noticed, in overstuffed armchairs at the Diogenes 
Club. Know how chess crowds do the wave? guffawed a CBs 
newsreader. With their eyebrows. 

Ho, ho. What the benighted don’t understand is that mod- 
ern chess is played not just 
against an opponent but against 
a clock. It thus produces a heart- 
stopping equivalent of football's 
two-minute drill. At Move 32 of 
Game 8, for example, challenger 
Karpov, losing, was forced to 
make nine moves in less than 
three minutes. He executed 
them in a dazzling flurry that 
didn’t just leave him winning; it 
left the crowd stunned and si- 
lent. Except, that is, for one pa- 
tron who, unnerved by Karpov’s 4 
preposterous escape, let out a 
loud, shocking laugh. 

Moreover, the place to watch 
world-championship chess is not 
in the theater but five floors up, 
in the analysis room. There the action is frenzied. One TV 
monitor shows the players and the running time clocks. The 
other shows the latest board position. Scattered about are a 
score of the greatest players in the world, a couple of whom 
are standing at the front trying dozens of follow-on combina- 
tions on a large demonstration board. The result is a tumult of 
lightning analysis, inspired second-guessing, withering criti- 
cism, contemptuous asides, suggestions and refutations as the 
pros search for the best possible “lines” into the future. 

During Game 8, I found myself in a room with the U.S. 
chess champion (Lev Alburt), four grand masters and one leg- 
end, former World Champion Mikhail Tal. It was like watch- 
ing the World Series with five Hall of Famers parsing every 
pitch and Cy Young correcting them. On Karpov’s 23rd move 
the parsing got slightly crazy: If Kasparov does A then Karpov 
must do B. If Kasparov then tries C and Karpov answers with 
D, look out: E, F and G follow. But if Kasparov does Z, 
then... 

Some of these lines were harmony, variations on the main 
theme of the game. Some were jazz riffs, freestyle and whimsi- 
cal. Some were just fanciful trills, exotic and occasionally aton- 
al. They all went up on the board fast and furious, as patzers— 
plodding amateurs—like me struggled to follow the logic. 

Then Karpov did the unexpected: he advanced a pawn, un- 





balancing the position and not a few grand masters. Instantly 


all the heretofore examined lines, entire symphonies of hypo- 
thetical variation, vanished into the ether. “Unheard melo- 





dies,” murmured the yellow-tied patzer sitting near me. H 
tone was wry and regretful. 

The move done, the grand masters wiped the slate cle 
and began composing fresh music, speculating on what mig 
follow next. This greatly disturbed the dapper young Yugosl: 
grand master Ljubomir Ljubojevic. Shaking his head in disa 
proval, Ljubo strode up to the board, took down all the mov 
now being assayed and brought the position back not to Mo 
23 but to Move 22. If Karpov had pushed the pawn in Move ; 
instead of first delivering that ridiculous check, the now ar 
mated Ljubo insisted, it would have been a triumph, He the 
gave a long demonstration of the truth of his analysis. 

Of course by then it was irrelevant. Karpov had played tl 
check first. Enough of history, said the others, impatient to g 
on with analyzing the world as it now existed. Ljubo insisted « 

analyzing the world as it shou 
5 exist. As the groans grew loude 
Ljubo’s retort was indignar 
“Let’s find some truth here.” 

The yellow-tied patzer hi 
come for beauty, but Ljubo hi 
“come for truth. In chess, th 

means finding not just a gov 
move or even a harmonio 
move but the perfect mov 
God’s move. 
Playing chess with divin 
can be dangerous, however. T 
great Steinitz, who once claim 
to have played against God a! 
won (he neglected to leave a re 
ord of the game), went qui 
mad. The last great practition 
of truth, Bobby Fischer, aft 
winning the world championship in 1972, disappeared in 
some apocalyptic sect in California and had the fillings in | 
teeth removed to stop the KGB transmissions. 

Melodies you can get in any record store. But trut 
Where else can you find truth? The next day I saw Ljul 
again. It was 12 hours later and he was still shaking his head. 

Down on the Hudson stage, however, the protagoni 
were engaged not so much in truth seeking as in attempt 
murder. Kasparov, who calls Karpov “a creature of darknes: 
had declared his intent not just to defeat Karpov but to ¢ 
stroy him. Accordingly, Kasparov played the opening gam 
with the confident, reckless belligerence of a young Ali. K: 
pov, though, was fully Frazier’s equal. The result was mayh¢ 
rarely seen at that level of play. It was like a title fight with 
knockdowns by Round 3 or, for the more delicate, like a bal 
performed not on a stage but on a trampoline. 

Even the exalted were amazed by the innovations, the si 
rifices, the speculative attacks, the kind of stuff a patzer li 
me tries out in Washington’s Lafayette Square, not the ki 
world champions play with $1.7 million at stake. I asked t 
great and wizened Tal what he thought of the opening gam 
of the match. “Hitchcock movies,” he replied with a grin. 

Beauty, truth and Hitchcock. Now, that’s entertainme 
Benjamin Franklin, when ambassador to France, was known 
spend most of his time at the Café de la Régence playing che 
Why did he so rarely go to the Paris opera? “I call this my ¢ 
era,” explained Franklin. He’d have camped at the Hudson. 
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In Search of a Healing Magic 








SHADOWLANDS by William Nicholson 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 








or almost every person of 
F religious conviction, the 
most harrowing test of faith 
comes with the suffering and 
death of a loved one. It is hard to 
believe in a just and kind God 
who allows innocent people to 
suffer the physical agonies of dy- 
ing or the mental agonies of be- 
ing parted. Yet it is precisely at 
these moments that religious 
belief can be most comforting. 
Being sure that apparently 
pointless grief does serve some 
higher purpose, even if one can- 
not yet divine what it is, may en- 
able a depressed mourner to get 
himself through the desponden- 
cy of the day. 

That metaphysical dilemma 


Aharrowing test of faith: Hawthorne and Alexander 





week pathos of a kind that TV generally 
does better. The plot focuses almost en- 
tirely on Lewis’ relationship with Joy, 
whom he met and married—less to live as 
man and 


wife than to enable her and her 
offspring by a prior marriage 
to stay in Britain—after a half- 
century of hearty bachelorhood. 
The script is far more graphic 
about her symptoms (her hip 
“snapped like a frozen twig”) 
than about whether this mar- 
riage of convenience ripened 
into sexual love, and its over- 
all view of Lewis as a near monk 
clashes with a recent biography. 
Moreover, the play is lumbered 
with Lewis’ fellow Oxford dons, 
middle-aged men joking about 
women in an awed, distant, pre- 
pubescent way that may res- 
onate for audiences in Lon- 
don, where the show originated, 
but does not for American 
theatergoers. 

Yet Shadowlands does work. 
William Nicholson, adapting his 
1984 TV drama, finds a wealth 


uv 


BdOMS YHA 





lies at the heart of Shadow- 
lands, a new Broadway play 
that personalizes the issue in the life of 
Clive Staples Lewis, a distinguished liter- 
ary scholar and one of the 20th century’s 
foremost popular writers on Christian 
theology. When Lewis was nine, his 
mother died of cancer. When he was 61, 
his wife Joy died of the same disease. 
Both were racked with pain; both en- 
dured the false hope of brief remission; 
both left behind baffled, brittle sons. Part 
of Lewis plainly believed these horrors 
somehow reflected the Almighty’s benev- 
olent hand. Another part of him, the play 
argues, never could. That led him to es- 








Ripening into love after an unlikely marriage of convenience. 


cape into writing another kind of litera- 
ture for which he is remembered: chil- 
dren’s fables such as The Lion, the Witch 
and the Wardrobe. He yearned, it is sug- 
gested, for a healing magic he could not 
find in the everyday world. 

Writers’ lives rarely yield good drama. 
Their work is mostly done silently and 
alone. They live out their fantasies more 
openly on the page than in company. They 
often thwart relationships with others be- 
cause they view everyone as “material.” 
Shadowlands might seem doubly doomed 
because it also embraces disease-of-the- 





__— Milestones 





DIVORCED. Andrew Lloyd Webber, 42, Brit- 
ish composer (The Phantom of the Opera); 
and singer Sarah Brightman, 30; after six 
years of marriage, no children; on uncon- 

| tested grounds of Lloyd Webber’s adul- 
tery; in London. She will reportedly get 
$12 million in the settlement. 


ELECTED. Harrison Ngau, 32, a winner of 
the 1990 Goldman Environmental Prize; 
to the Malaysian Federal Parliament; from 
Borneo’s Baram district. Ngau had been 
jailed or under house arrest from 1987 to 
1989 for his efforts to protect tropical for- 
ests and the livelihood of indigenous no- 
madic tribesmen. He used the $60,000 
award to help finance his successful cam- 
paign against Luhat Wan, the Malaysian 
Deputy Minister of Public Works, who was 
backed by timber interests. 





of delicate metaphor in the im- 
agery of the title, a reference to 
Lewis’ assertion that true life is inner life 
or afterlife and what happens on earth a 
mere shadow existence. He prospers by 


Jane Alexander's blunt, practical, meticu- | 


lously underplayed Joy and by Nigel Haw- 
thorne’s epic performance, reminiscent of 
Ralph Richardson at his finest, as Lewis. 
Shuffling and shambling, looking as if for- 
ever surrounded by muddy acres and faith- 
ful hounds, Hawthorne is the embodiment 
of an older, surer England coming to grips 
with a new world that is not so much brave 
as demanding of bravery. He makes theo- 
logical abstractions breathe—and weep. = 





INDICTED. Walter Moody Jr., 56, sclf-cm- 
ployed proofreader, for the murder of fed- 
eral Appeals Court Judge Robert Vance; 
in Atlanta. Angry at the court system since 
his conviction for possession of a pipe 
bomb in 1972, Moody was charged by the 
Justice Department with 70 counts related 
to sending bombs through the mail last De- 
cember. One killed Vance at his home near 


Birmingham. Another fatally injured Rob- | 


ert Robinson, a civil rights lawyer and al- 
derman in Savannah. 


DIED. David Stirling, 74, former colonel and 
founder of the British army’s élite Special 
Air Service regiment; after a long illness; in 
London. 


DIED. Mary Martin, 76, indefatigably cheer- 
ful leading lady of musical comedy during 


Broadway’s heyday and mother of actor 
Larry Hagman, Dailas’ J.R.; in Rancho Mi- 
rage, Calif. In the 1940s, ’50s and ’60s, 
Martin captivated audiences in a trio of 
theatrical triumphs, first as Ensign Nellie 
Forbush in South Pacific, then as the young 
hero of Peter Pan—her favorite role, pre- 
served for posterity in the famous 1960 
television re-creation—and as Maria von 
Trapp in The Sound of Music. 


DIED. Lawrence Durrell, 78, British novelist 
and poet, whose lyrical The Alexandria 
Quartet (Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive and 
Clea), a series of four novels set in the 
Egyptian city during the 1930s and ’40s, 
was a best seller in the 1950s and 1960s; in 
Sommiéres, France. Durrell maintained a 
prolific 45-year correspondence with 
American author Henry Miller. 
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© What Child Is This - André Previn ¢ Christmas in Dixie 
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eel il Be Home for Christmas — Perry Comp # Ding Dong 
Merrily on High — Roger Whittaker © Medley: Carol of the 
BellyDeck the Halls with Boughs of Holly — Robert Shaw 
Chorale @ vi ‘ Beginni me to Look Like Christmas — Pers 
mn 1) © Medley: Winter Wonderland 
Sleigh Ride * Have Yourself a Merry Little 
Christmas — Ji id © Santa Claus Is Coming to Town 
ory Como # The Twelve Days of Christmas — Roger 
Whitaker ® O Little Town of Bethlehem — Anite 
Medley Here We Come A rapa Teoneabounll See 
Three Ships n Pups © Home for 
the Holidays 
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Small-Screen View of a Titan 





IN ALL HIS GLORY: THE LIFE OF WILLIAM S. PALEY 
by Sally Bedell Smith; Simon & Schuster; 782 pages; $29.95 





By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


t n the summer of 1927, Sam Paley, a Phil- 
adelphia cigar manufacturer, paid $50 a 
week to a fledgling local radio station to air 
The La Palina Hour, a musical-variety 
show that would advertise his cigars. His 
son Bill, a company vice president, object- 
ed to the decision, which had been made 
while he was traveling in Europe. But years 
later, when William S. Paley recalled that 
early encounter with radio, the story had 
changed. He was the one, Paley said, who 








Tarnished hero: the CBS chairman in 1979 


started the radio show—while his father 
was traveling in Europe. 

A case of faulty memory? Or conscious 
mythmaking? Either way, the anecdote sets 
the tone for Sally Bedell Smith’s big, bruis- 
ing portrait of the late CBS founder. Her 
book charts the trajectory of Paley’s extra- 
ordinary career, from his purchase of a 
small group of radio stations in 1928 
through his nurturing of CBS to become 


America’s pre-eminent broadcast organiza- | 


tion to his long, long goodbye and final, re- 
luctant embracing of new owner Laurence 
Tisch. But in stark contrast to the encomi- 
ums written and uttered after his death last 
month, Smith’s biography cuts a broadcast 
titan down to 21-in. size, Maybe smaller. 

In Smith’s telling, Paley consistently in- 
flated his own achievements and mini- 
mized the contributions of others. A pio- 
neer in television? The CBS chief actually 





tried to obstruct the new medium’s « 
opment, fearing it would cut into his 
profits. Champion of broadcasting’s 
respected news organization? Paley « 
esced to blacklisting in the 1950s anc 
celed Edward R. Murrow’s See /t No 
cause he feared it was too nettlesot 
the Eisenhower Administration. As a 
sion maker, Paley was cautious and 

lating; underlings snickered over hi 
quent “540-degree turns.” Some 
most decisive moves—like dumping 
ter Cronkite from the anchor booth 

1964 Democratic Convention—wer 
most ill-advised. 

The private Paley appears even le 
mirable. An inveterate social climb 
downplayed his Jewish heritage in a 
for acceptance by the Wasp upper 
Despite two beautiful and socially a 
plished wives, he chased women reler 
ly. He was aloof with employees, cold 
children and lavish in his persona 
style. “Paley,” says Smith, “was as sj 
as a man could be.” 

In All His Glory is an impressive, 1 
ulously researched work of broadca: 
tory as well as a piquant glimpse 
CBS's corporate culture. Especiall: 
gnant is Smith’s description of the co 
relationship between Paley and 
Stanton, the longtime president and 
science” of CBS, who was crushed 
Paley cast him aside rather than accey 
as successor. It was a pattern that wo 
repeated with one heir apparent aft 
other. By the end of his reign, Smit 
bluntly, Paley, well into his 80s, “he 
come an albatross for the network.” 

And by the end of this nearly 80( 
biography, a reader may wonder jus 
this Paley fellow ever got so far. 
makes ritual bows toward his pe 
charm and “genius for mass programr 
But concrete examples are scarce. 
typically, we hear of the deals 
botched, the employees he treated 
and the hit cBs shows, like All in the | 
and The Dukes of Hazzard, that he it 
opposed. Even in victory—like his fi 
talent raids of the late 1940s, whe 
wooed Jack Benny, Edgar Bergen anc 
big stars away from NBC—Paley seem 
ously passive and remote. (His role 
scribed in phrases like “Paley agre 
stantly” and “Paley loved the i 
Smith’s workmanlike prose fails to gi 
main character the fascination of eitl 
triumphs or his flaws. It is, perhar 
quintessential TV story. Not heroic 
not tragic drama; just a good soap ope 
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Royal Family | \ 1991 WILL BE SUN & FUN 
THE HOUSE OF BARRYMORE | ALL YEAR ’ROUND 


by Margot Peters . . .with the Sports Illustrated 
Knopf; 596 pages; $29.95 Swimsuit Wall Calendar and 
Weekly Desk Diary! 





| By STEFAN KANFER 


st | n 1890 a 10-year-old reminded her 
brothers, “It’s about time we were doing 
n- something in the theater.” As Ethel Barry- 
e- more saw it, they were already years be- 
to | hind schedule; Grandma had made her 
sj New York City debut at eight. 

il- The children wasted little time in catch- 
e- ing up. Ethel became an adolescent star. 
‘is Lionel and John followed in her footlights, 
il- 
ne 
ne 


— 
e 
SPENCER BERGER COLLECTION 


This year, you'll spend your days and months on the tropical 
beaches of the Windward Islands, a sultry, sun-splashed paradise in 
the cool, blue Caribbean. And you'll get to see some of the world’s 

most beautiful women—Rachel Hunter, Kathy Ireland, Judit Masco, 
Elle Macpherson, Ashley Richardson, Akure Wall and others— 
| in exciting, full-color photographs. 


The monthly Wall Calendar features a 15" x 15” format so you can 
see the gorgeous, sun-drenched models in all their stunning splendor. 
The 74" x 8%" weekly Desk Diary captures all the fun of the SI 
Swimsuit Issue. Both the Calendar and Diary are spiral bound and 
superbly printed on high-quality, glossy paper. 





i John and Ethel in A Slice of Life, 1912 


n- and for half a century the trio dominated | 
. . | 
VS the American stage and screen. The story 


ye- = = — ones aarp The Sports Illustrated 
»00ks, plays and films—including one ap- 1991 Swimsuit Calendar and 





ge propriately titled The Royal Family. But 
ow none approaches the work of Margot Pe- Desk Diary — Order Now! 
ith | ters, biographer of Charlotte Bronté and 
ial orofessor of English literature at the Uni- 
” Seesity of Wisconsin. The House of Barry- CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL FREE 
re more brims with insight, scandal and anec- | 1-800-3 4 5-8 5 00 
ley dote; even in death, Ethel, Lionel and John | 
ily age pt Sentierr the —— Sports Illustrated 1991 Swimsuit Wall Calendar $10.95 ea 
ily | 1¢ Barrymore gift was an animal mag- p 5 " 
iy netism that could cee to the second bal- (SPECIAL SAVINGS: Order 3 or more, pay just $9.95 ea.) 
us | cony; the Barrymore curse was a belief that Add $2.50 per order for shipping. 
BS nothing in life could approach the grand Sports Illustrated 1991 Desk Diary $12.95 ea. 
ler scale ser cinta In a on (SPECIAL SAVINGS: Order 3 or more, pay just $11.95 ea.) 

i- so radiant that Winston Churchill beggec aR. 
her to marry him. “I was so in love with Add $3.00 per order for shipping. 
in- her!” he later confessed. ‘““And she Add sales tax in CA, CT, DC, FL, GA, IL, MA, MI, NY, PA, TX. Call now. 
Aad wouldn’t pay any attention to me at all.” Or send check or money order to: 
er But she lost her figure early and settled SI Calendar, PO. Box 612, Holmes, PA 19043 
his | into imperious-dowager parts. Alcohy u Please allow 2 to 6 weeks for delivery. Also available at fine bookstores + 
he | Served as consolation. She and her co-star 11198 
Nic, Once tried to alternate boozy evenings. 

2 | When Ethel’s memory failed, he covered 
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THIS GANG 
WILL LEAVE 
YOU IN 
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From Joe Piscopo to Paula 
Poundstone. George Carlin 
to Louie Anderson. This 
November, HBO’s got you 
cornered. With a different 
comic every Saturday night 
on The HBO Comedy Hour. 
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for her; when he forgot his lines, she pro- 
ceeded glibly, “I know what I would say in 
your position,” and delivered his reply. 
One night when both were drunk, the voice 
of the prompter filled the air. “We know 
the line,” Ethel growled. “We want to 
know who says it!” 

Lionel developed into one of the most 
versatile character actors of the 1930s and 
‘40s. But he was afflicted with physical ail- 
ments and marital woes. Trapped in Holly- 
wood, he turned to morphine. John outdid 


| them both. Peters theorizes that the Great 


Profile was “androgynous . . . To mask his 
vulnerability, he adopted a supermasculine 
pose: hard-drinking, profane, whoring, 
cynical. He lived in terror of being un- 
masked.” Yet drunk or hung over—which 
was most of the time—John became a mat- 
inee idol, a superb comedian and the most 
celebrated Hamlet of his era. 

Each came to a tragic end. John spent 
his last years caricaturing himself in films. 
Lionel was ignored by the studio he helped 
build. In 1954, when he was terminally ill, 
his unused dressing room came to the at- 
tention of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. “There 
was a shortage: James Cagney needed 
quarters for his current film. Consent to 
dismantle Lionel’s suite, store his belong- 
ings and reassign the bungalow was grant- 
ed in a memo of November 15.” Lionel 
died that evening. Peters notes dryly, 
“MGM couldn't even wait for its most du- 
rable star to stop breathing.” In old age 
Ethel lived in reduced circumstances. 
Katharine Hepburn recalled frequent vis- 
its to her longtime friend: “I never knew 
the number of the street she lived on be- 
cause it seemed such a silly little neighbor- 
hood for Ethel Barrymore. It didn’t have 
any connection with Ethel ... but then I 
don’t think I'd ever associate anything with 
Ethel but a castle on the moon.” 

The curse afflicted the next two genera- 
tions. Not long before her death in 1960, 
John’s daughter, actress Diana Barrymore, 
raged, “Damn Daddy for the crazy, mixed- 
up life he led and the daughter he never 
gave a damn for, and damn Uncle Lionel 
for treating me like the boarding-school 
bitch I am, and damn Aunt Ethel who 
doesn't even know I'm alive, and damn me 
for being a silly, arrogant, affected school- 
girl! God damn us all! We deserve every- 
thing we get!” More recently, Diana’s 
niece Drew Barrymore, star of E.7:, went 
into therapy after admitting that she had 
used marijuana from the age of 10 and co- 
caine two years later. 

Obviously, Ethel, Lionel and John were 
wrong. The epic drama they sought was 
there all the time, too close and too painful 
for acknowledgment. Peters’ work under- 
lines the irony: only a biographer could re- 
late this family saga. The playwright who 
attempted to describe the turrets, base- 
ments and closets in the House of Barry- 
more would never be believed. '. 
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Sucker Play 


| BIG DEAL 
by Anthony Holden 
Viking; 306 pages; $19.95 





he author admits that he was no 

| best—“tired, a little drunk, jetl: 

and light-headed” is his recollecti 

prudent man would have gone to be 

the following morning he would hav 
en the next plane out of Las Vegas. 

Dull stuff, prudence. Anthony H 
never hesitated: he wobbled out in 
| night. But as Holden, a British literar 
| ic, reached the Golden Nugget’s card 
he remembered the gambler’s form: 
chump detection: “If you can’t sp 
sucker in your first half-hour at the 
it’s you.” 

Whether or not Holden is the suc 
pretty much the plot line of this funr 
amiable account of self-delusion at c: 
ty’s edge. He is a better-than-average 
teur poker player whose demons per 
ed him to spend a year trying to be: 
| world’s best professionals at their | 
wily game. Holden started with some 
it cards and a scrawny $20,000 in c 
and played mostly in tournament 
which players buy in for an entry fe 
then risk no further money. He kne 
cards, and he won some and lost som¢ 
card sense is the lesser part of poker, ' 
is a game of n 
management 4 
middle levels, 
of character—a 
sort of frontier 
nasticism migh 
scribe it—at the 
top. The author 
have sensed th: 
was not suited 
when he hesitat 
pay a $2,500 tor 
ment buy-in bec 
his children’s s« 
fees were due. 

In the end he did decently, for an. 
teur. Though his prose sloshes with | 
posity—“reserved for my lone del 

| tion” is a standard clunker—his book 
well because he sees what is admirab 
the splendid anarchism of the great | 
ers. He tells the story, among many ¢ 
good ones, of the late Jack Straus, 
while waiting in federal court to be 
on a tax charge, was touched by the pk 

| another defendant that a $35,000 j 
ment would put his family on the sidev 
“It’s okay, Your Honor,” said Straus, ‘ 
stick it on my tab!" It is only across th 
ble that you would not want to face : 
fellows. That, as one old female pl 
told Holden, “is a tough way to mak 
easy living.” —By John: 
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Return of the Swashbuckler 





CYRANO DE BERGERAC Directed by Jean-Paul Rappeneau 
Screenplay by Jean-Paul Rappeneau and Jean-Claude Carriére 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


las, poor Cyrano. For decades he has 

been littke more than a rumor of an- 
tique flourishes, known to the mass Ameri- 
can audience mainly as the source of Steve 
Martin’s genial little comedy Roxanne. 
Swordsman and poet, idealist and unre- 
quited lover, born rebel as well as natural 
nobleman, the hero of Edmond Rostand’s 
great romantic play is not, face it, a figure 
calculated to inspire a nonromantic age. 
One does not suppose, for example, that 
he figures very largely in George Bush’s in- 
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Brochet and Depardieu: wit and wistful gallantry 


This movie also reminds us that there 
was a lot of its eponymous hero in the 
swashbuckling screen characters of Douglas 
Fairbanks, the young John Barrymore and 
Errol Flynn. All of them improbably and de- 
lightfully blended the manners of the cava- 
lier, the morality of the populist and, in 
those rare moments when they paused for 
reflection, the mooniness of adolescence. 

There is, of course, more to Cyrano than 
there was to, say, Flynn’s Robin Hood or 
Fairbanks’ Zorro. Immortally, he is a man 
with a hero’s moves but not a hero’s looks. 
He is afflicted with a nose that is kindly de- 

_ scribed as heroic, and unkind- 
ly (and more commonly) 
: thought to be simply gro- 
tesque—and hugely comical. 
It accounts for his hair-trigger 
temperament. It also ac- 
counts for his melancholy, be- 
cause it prevents him from 
speaking his love for his cous- 
in Roxane (spunky, winsome 
Anne Brochet). Until, that is, 
she becomes enamored of 
handsome, tongue-tied Chris- 
tian (Vincent Perez), who 
employs Cyrano to speak for 
him in letters, and from the 
shadows beneath her balcony. 

What opportunities for 
wistful gallantry this presents 
the actor who plays Cyrano, 
and how tenderly Depardieu 
seizes them. His peasant 
frame is the perfect support 





Redeeming a virtually abandoned cinematic tradition. 


ner life, Or, for that matter, Jesse Jackson's. 

But we have all been the poorer for 
this. And we are infinitely the richer for his 
sudden and glorious reincarnation by Gé- 
rard Depardicu in Jean-Paul Rappeneau’s 
faithful and generous adaptation of Ros- 
tand’s work. For the film not only restores 
this splendid spirit to his rightful place in 
our consciousness but also redeems a virtu- 
ally abandoned cinematic tradition. 

In their formative years, the movies took 
over the manner of Rostand’s 19th century 
kind of theater, which was melodramatic in 
construction and spectacular in style, and 
actually improved on its substance, since 
film could realistically show splendors that 
the stage could only suggest. This Cyrano, 
abustle with action, aflame with rhetoric 
and spiced with humorous contempt for 
pompous and hypocritical swells, reminds 
us of a lost movie genre that, paradoxically, 
the original Cyrano helped inspire. 





for that nose, which seems 


a natural outgrowth of Cyrano’s spirit than it 
does when puttied on more lissome leading 
men, Depardieu’s Cyrano has a slowness 


| and stubbornness that make one realize 


how willed his dashing public personality is, 
how much it is a way of deflecting attention 
from a self he finds shameful. This imparts a 
particular poignancy to the final sequence, 
in which he at last unmasks his yearning soul 
to Roxane and confronts death not with 
swirling cape and whirling sword but with a 
sweet and welcoming comic gravity. 

The actor's spirit and the director's are 
perfectly attuned. Rappeneau’s produc- 
tion might be termed a swashbuckler 
noir—in love with the play of movement, 
the play of light and shadow and, above all, 
the play of language. The wit, care and sub- 
tle style of this film are reflected in the fact 
that for its English subtitles it uses Antho- 
ny Burgess’s translation, in which many of 
the lines gently, uninsistently, rhyme. s 
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less a theatrical device, more | 





Top ops Bianca and Bernard: radical angle 


Furry Fun 


THE RESCUERS DOWN UNDER 
Directed by Hendel Butoy and 
Mike Gabriel; Screenplay by 
Jim Cox, Karey Kirkpatrick, 
Byron Simpson and Joe Ranft 


oy saves golden eagle from poach 
trap. Eagle saves boy from nasty 
off towering cliff. Evil poacher kidn 
boy, tries to force him to tell where ea 
aerie is. Rescue team flies in and saves 
erybody, including a zoo’s worth of ex 
creatures the villain has also captured. 
Sounds like your standard kidvent 
picture, doesn’t it? But that judgment re 
ons without the transforming power of 
mation, which in this case offers a fascit 
ing study in contrasts. The setting is 
Australian outback—vast, empty, rende 
in subtle pastels and often seen fr 
radically high or low angles—where 
grownup man, the poacher, is vile. The fil 
designers speak of Gustave Doré as an in 
ration, but their use of geologic mass 1 
also remind viewers of the Creation 
quence in Fantasia. And their vision of 
eagle recalls Fantasia’s prehistoriccreatu 
The look of this movie is not idly cho: 
It reinforces the comic resourcefulness ; 
astonishing gumption of its cast. The we 
is so large, and they are so tiny—notably 
title characters, Bernard and Miss Biat 
top operatives of the International Res 
Aid Society, but mice all the same. They 
straight arrows, but their assistants incluc 
full range of furry, feathery and scaly se: 
perers, caperers, klutzes, all delightfully 
dled, all in constantly inventive motion. 
This sequel to The Rescuers apps 
with a 23-min. version of The Prince and 
Pauper. \t stars Mickey Mouse in his | 
dual role, includes his entire stock comp 
and is done in the classic Disney style o: 
years ago. Tradition and innovation, all 
the same bill. Plus fun (and a few shiv 
for the kids. What more can you ask? —, 
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The week of 
November 18, 1990. 


K mart. 


A holiday 
tradition. 
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Remington Cordless Rechargeable 
Shaver with two ultra-thin screens, 120 
Cutting edges, worldwide voltage, travel hy 
case, with a Hygienic Clipper™ at no 

extra charge. Model XLR3000NE hy 


REP i ats 49.88 hy 


Wilson Sport Watches for men, hy 
women and children. Water resistant. 





Wide choice of styles and functions. 
Ot iA Nay Ch gy, rt 25% off* 


Playskool Children's Watches with 
colorful bands and various features. 1 | 
Selection includes TimeTeacher and hy 





calculator styles... ... . 25% off* 
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Gifts they'll 
talk about. 


Woop rer 


A FAMILY TRADITION 


Kmart salutes the Christmas 
spirit that has warmed this 
season for generations. It’s a 
time of triidition. A time for 
family. And a time of shar- 
ing. We're happy to share it 
with you, 


On sale November 18-24, 1990 
at all U.S.A. Kmart Stores 
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Easy to get. Easy to 

give. Easy to redeem. 
That's a K mart gift certif- 
icate. Available right around 
the corner at your neighbor- 
hood Kmart. In $5, $10, 
$25 and $50 denominations. 
To make giving someone 
what they really want better, 
and easier, than ever. 
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Memorex 1-120 Blank Videocassette. | 
2-, 4-, or 6-hour recording time 
2/5.00 


Fuji Three-Pack Color Print Film with 

12 bonus exposures © 
CN 135-24 1S0 100........ 6.47 | 
CA 135-24 180 200... M7 4,! 


CH 135-24 180 400........ 8.47 


1 
AT&T Answering System Telephone yr 
with remote access, one-touch play- \ | 
back, last-number redial, and toll saver. ‘ 
Model 


Wri aes “ 1 
AT&T Cordless Phone with two-way © 


page, intercom, last-number redial, and 
nine-number memory. 
Model 4600............ 88.88 


\ \ 
AT&T Answering Machine with , 
beeperless remote, voice-activated it 
recording, call screening, remote 
on/off switch, and one-touch playback. || 
Model 1 88 
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the Stung Padé 


The quality’you need, 
the price you want. 
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The tradition of sending 
Christmas cards began in 
1843 in England. But you 
don't have to go that far to 
et yours —just visit your 

ocal K mart. 
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Kodak Star 935 Camera Kit with Aim 
& Shoot focus-free lens, motorized film 
loading, and automatic flip-up flash. 
Kit includes one roll of Kodak Ektar 
135/24 film, one photolife lithium bat- 
tery, one camera bag, and a a 




































Goldstar Video Player. Front loading 
with auto power play, rewind, and 
AC/DC operation. 

Model VCP4205........ 149.00 


Polaroid Spectra Camera. Fully auto- 
matic instant camera with auto focus 
lens and automatic built-in flash 


Sharp Electronic Typewriter with 
50,000-word dictionary, centering, 
indent, underline, bold, super/subscript, 
word correction, auto paper feed, and 


more. 
Model 3020........... 129.00 


Emerson AM/FM Stereo with Dual 
Cassette. High-speed dubbing, auto 
reverse, three-band equalizer, and two- 
way four-speaker system. AC/DC cord 
included. Batteries not included 
Model AC2350.. . . ed 


Magnavox Palm-Size Camcorder with 
6.1 200m lens, flying erase head, 
full-range shutter, digital auto focus, 
auto date/time, auto tracking, and edit, 
Comes with VHS cassette adapter and 
AC/RF adapter battery charger. 

Model. CVL612AV....... 829.00 
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the price you want. | 



























feasts start 
with cookware 


from K mart. 













How do you figure out how 
much turkey to buy? Try 
this rule of thumb: Get % Ib. 
of turkey per serving. But f 

i 







don't forget, not all of your 
holiday guests will be able to 
stop at just one serving! 
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Thanksgiving is a time to 

give thanks for what we i 

have, and also to help those 

less fortunate. All across the 

country, K mart stores are 
' 








doing their part by donating 

food baskets to needy fami- 

lies in their communities. It's 
a holiday tradition we're * ~ 
proud to uphold. 












On sale November 18-24, 1990, 
atiall U.S.A, Kmart Stores 
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For an inexpensive holiday 
decoration, just spraypaint 
leaves gold and scatter them 
ound, the house. There are 
a lot of other ways to save 
money at holiday time, and 
most of them start with 
Kmart. 





Regal Gray Tech Cookware Set with 
Silver Stone interior in gray fashion 
color. 

Seven-piece set.......... 39.97 


Mr. Coffee® The iced Tea Pot™ makes 
two quarts and shuts off automatically. 
Includes plastic pitcher with lid. 

Model TM1 25. 





Regal Club Aluminum Cookware Set 
with non-stick interior in new fashion 
color. 


" Proctor Silex® Ovenmaster™ Elec- 
tronic Toaster/Oven/Broiler with con- 
tinuous clean. Bakes, roasts, broils, 
top browns, and defrosts. 
Model.03032........... 39.96 


Rival Crock Pot with three-quart 
removable Corning Ware” Casserole 
that's Safe for refrigerator, freezer, and 
microwave. 





the price you want. 
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BUICK. 
THE ONLY AMERICAN CARLINE TO RANK 
IN THE TOP 10 IN INITIAL QUALITY. 














BUT THEN, QUALITY HAS NEVER 
BEEN FOREIGN TO BUICK. 








Year after year, Buick’s reputation for quality during the first 90 days of ownership. 
grows stronger and stronger. Buick ranked ahead of imports like Acura, 
The latest measure of Buick quality is the Honda, BMW, Nissan and Mazda. And, for the 





J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial second year in a row, Buick is the most 

Quality Survey™ This is an independent (y trouble-free American carline. For world- 
survey of over 26,000 new-car buyers, : class quality that’s made in America, see 
BUI CK your Buick dealer. Call 1-800-446-2837. 


The New Symbol For 
Quality In America. 


based on owner-reported problems 





Let's get it my ag buckle up 
©1990 GM Corp. All rights reserved 
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Prince is not only on the Minneapolis scene, he is the scene 


By JAY COCKS 


Scott Fitzgerald put Minnesota on 

# the literary map. Bob Dylan put it on 
the musical map, then redrew the bound- 
aries. But Prince, born and bred in Minne- 
apolis, brought the music back to town, in- 
spired what is now a $650 million local 
business, and kicked back to watch the rev- 
olution—and play with the Revolution, 
which, as all Prince fans know, was the 
name of his touring band. 

Of the many differences between 
Prince and his predecessors (he’s shorter, 
he’s a better dancer), one thing stands out: 
Prince stuck around, working all his wiz- 
ardry on home turf. Fitzgerald and Dylan 
took off for the East and the high life. 
Prince stayed put and made high life right 
there. He’s a local boy who’s still on the 
scene. In fact, he is the scene. 

Many talented rock musicians and 
funksters are at work in Minneapolis, but 
Prince dominates them all. He’s had the 
hits, grabbed the attention and held the hot 
center since his 1984 album Purple Rain 
burst onto a complacent music scene. 
“There is no established music hierarchy 
here, no single right way to do things,” says 
Chris Osgood, who once played guitar with 


| a lively outfit called the Suicide Comman- 


dos and now heads the Minnesota Music 
Academy, which offers free business assis- 
tance to local musicians. “But the Minne- 
apolis sound is really Prince—some parts 
straight-ahead rock ‘n’ roll mixed in with 
rhythm-and-blues sensibility.” 

When Prince introduced his carbolic 
combination of Jimi Hendrix guitar over- 
kill and contemporary dance rhythms, he 
seemed like just the man to take the musi- 


| cal past into the future. Recently, though, 


| Paisley Park, the film looks like a skein of 


he seems stuck in his own deep groove. 
Graffiti Bridge, his newest album, is by 
turns intrepid and retrograde, bold and sil- 
ly. That’s not necessarily an unusual mix 
for Prince, but what’s new—and increas- 
ingly troublesome—is his reliance on re- 
treaded riffs and shopworn memories. 
Graffiti Bridge, the movie for which the al- 
bum is the sound track, looks loopy, narcis- 
sistic and generally dispirited. It continues 
Prince’s unrequited love affair with the 
cinema that began with his 1986 flop Under 
the Cherry Moon. 

Graffiti is a bridge to nowhere, unless 
you consider another safari through 
Prince’s quasi-mystical subconscious a trip 
worth taking. Shot entirely in Minneapolis, 
mostly on the sound stage of Prince’s $10 
million music- and film-production facility, 


rock videos strung around a badly frayed 
plot line. It has something to do with 
Prince’s falling in love with an angel. Also 
something to do with Prince’s playing his 
music is way and with his vanquishing the 
forces of musical vandalism. 

Prince’s crony Morris Day appears, 


On tour this summer: carbolic combination — 


At the hot center, or stuck in his groove? 


quite amusingly, as the headman of the 
vandals, and the producers Jimmy (Jam) 
Harris and Terry Lewis show up as a cou- 
ple of his henchmen. Harris and Lewis 
were pals and musical rivals of Prince’s 
back in junior high school, and have gone 
on to some substantial success of their own 
by producing the last two top-selling Janet 
Jackson albums, But in Graffiti Bridge they 
are called on to re-enact the old adolescent 


| competition. Prince bests them, natch. As 


a colleague explains, “Prince wrote the 
script, pulled in the money, directed and 
used his own studios. How could we expect 
a different ending?” 

The impression grows that Prince’s en- 
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ergies are elsewhere, either in feeding tales 
of his romantic exploits with the likes of 
Kim Basinger to the p.r. machine, or in his 
turning into a full-blown entrepreneur. 
Minneapolis’ newest club, called the Glam 
Slam, is run by Prince’s bodyguard Gilbert 
Henderson, with a rumored $1 million in fi- 
nancial backing from the boss himself. 
Prince keeps instruments at the club, in case 
he should want to drop by and jam. (Maybe 
tonight!) The place looks just like the Glam 
Slam club in Graffiti Bridge. Stepping inside 
(cover charge: $8) is not only like plunging 
into the movie but also like taking a nose 
dive straight into a Prince fantasy. You can 
even dress like the little guy. The world’s 
first Prince boutique is on site, where you 
can buy memorabilia, shirts, jewelry, even a | 
suit (price: $2,500-$3,000) tailor-made by 
Prince’s own wardrobe department. 
p aisley Park itself, located in the west- 
ern exurbs of Minneapolis, just 10 
minutes from Prince’s country estate, 
seems as much like a monument as a work- 
ing studio. The proprietor’s favorite black- 
and-white 67 T-bird can often be seen in 
the parking lot. But he likes to keep out of 
the way, partly from personal inclination 
and partly from business savvy. He doesn’t 
want anybody, according to one aide, “to 
feel like they've walked into Graceland” 
when dropping by Paisley Park. He keeps 
his various awards, including those for his 
four gold and eight platinum albums, 
locked in a basement room. But next to it, 
almost like tablets in a tabernacle, are 
tapes of an estimated 100 unreleased 
songs, plus two complete albums—enough 
to keep Prince in royalties for years, even if 
he never writes another note. (Not much 
danger of that: he turned out 21 more 
songs during his three-month European 
concert tour this summer.) 

Paisley Park, which showed a loss during 
its first two years, is now a thriving facility. 
The sound stage has been used for every- 
thing from rock videos to Hormel chili com- 
mercials. The recording studios are state-of- 
the-art, and so too, in its way, is Prince’s 
private office, which features three beds 
(king, round, day), one mirror (over the 
king), sofas, chairs and a desk—all built 
large-scale. “In the long run, the fewer trap- 
pings we’re surrounded by, the more basic 
and honest the public’s perception will be- 
come,” says Alan Leeds, who runs Prince’s 
Paisley Park record label. “My only advice 
to Prince is to continue to be as honest with 
his music as he’s always been. He could be 
this generation’s Duke Ellington.” 

A fan’s advice might be a little differ- 
ent. There is, contrary to the title of a Graf- 
fiti Bridge tune, no lasting Joy in Repetition. 
Prince needs to open up and shake himself 
loose the way he once shook up the music. 
He can’t just go for a stroll in the Park. 

—Reported by William McWhirter/Minneapolis 
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Ina fall of failure, the networks struggle to le 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ored with the fall TV season? Tired 

of matching wits with Jeopardy con- 

testants? Take a crack at these 
brainteasers: 

ABC's Twin Peaks, in its new Saturday- 
night time slot, is languishing in 75th 
place in the ratings for the season to date, 
averaging a paltry 16% share of the view- 
ing audience. Yet ABc’s chief of program- 
ming hails the show as “a great ratings 
success.” Why? 

Fox’s hit The Simpsons is battling NBC's 
The Cosby Show in a head-to-head match- 
up on Thursday nights. But no one can 
quite agree on who is winning, The Cos 
trounces Bart’s clan each week in the Niel- 
sens, but Simpsons boosters claim their 
show is the real winner. Who's right? 

Cop. Rock, the fall’s most ballyhooed 
experiment, has sunk to near the bottom of 
the ratings pack. ABC has considered trying 
it in a new time period, perhaps switching it 
with Gabriel's Fire, another new series do- 
ing poorly. But both shows have been left 
in place for now. How come? 

The answers go to the heart of the tidal 
change that is transforming network televi- 
sion. Old verities, like the Nielsen ratings, 
are no longer holy writ. Shows that a few 
years ago would have been canceled are to- 
day being acclaimed as hits. Programmers 
who once juggled schedules at the drop of 
a Niclsen decimal point are now making 

| those moves warily. And everybody is won- 


dering whether television's r 
ence—those huge blocs of viewe 
used to assemble in front of the se 
shows like / Love Lucy and All in the Family 
and Roots—has dispersed for good. 


Sure, cable, independent stations and | 


vers have been eating away at the network 
audience for much of the past decade. The 
remote-control device too has made view- 
ers pickier: shows that don’t grab their at- 
tention are zapped away in an instant. But 
the networks’ woes have accelerated 
alarmingly this fall. Of the 22 shows intro- 
duced by ABC, CBS and NBC, not a single 
one is a bona fide hit. (The only new show 
that ranks in the Nielsen Top 30, America’s 
Funniest People, is merely an appendage of 
an already established hit, America’s Fun- 
niest Home Videos.) The three networks’ 
combined share of the viewing audience — 
more than 90% just a dozen years ago—hit 
another air pocket this fall, dropping 4 per- 
centage points from a year ago, to 66%. On 
Saturday nights, when TV viewership is at 
a low ebb, nearly half the audience is tuned 
in to something other than the Big Three. 


The economic slump is making matters 


worse. The ad market this fall has plummet- 
ed, with commercial time selling for an esti- 
mated 30% less than it fetched in the “up- 
front” buying last spring. As a result, the 
networks are making schedule changes only 
reluctantly. Reason: switching a show's 
time period forces the network to resell the 
commercial time—and in the current de- 
pressed market, that could mean a substan- 
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Wustrations for TIME by Joe Lertola 
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ial money loss, even if the ratings go up. 
The Big Three are not the only ones 
tasting, failure this fall. Fox, the scrappy 
fourt work that introduced nine shows 
is has come up with no new win- 

> fall's new syndicated pro- 
pws like The Challengers 
agazine shows like Per- 
re fou z as well. A mal- 
ave gi 2d the TV audi- 
inging to old favorites, 
remote-control but- 
show cason is 
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sonalities 
aise seems 
ence; viewers a 
reruns and their 
tons. The No. | netw 
Cheers, now in its ninthgeason. The top 
show in syndication is still el of Forttime, 
which has been around for 16 ¥@ 

Explanations for the frustfating fz 
vary. The Civil War, a surprise rauingShit on 
pBS, took a big chunk out of the audi@age 
for one week. Sunday-night football a 
other programming on cable have taken 
another bite. The World Scries, one of the 
few events that can still draw blockbuster 
audiences to the networks, ended in a di- 
sastrous (for CBS as well as the Oakland 
A’s) four-game sweep. Some network ex- 
ecutives, meanwhile, contend that a host of 
scheduling gimmicks and promotional 
ploys created too much confusion for the 
viewers. NBC, for example, ran several pre- 
mier episodes twice, in a gimmick it called 
double pumping. 

And there are those who blame the 
programming. “The networks have lost au- 
diences because they've lost touch with the 
American viewer,” says Gene DeWitt, who 























heads a New York media-consulting firm. 
“They haven't delivered programs that 
viewers want to watch,” To be sure, noth- 
ing the networks tried this fall seemed to 
work: not the “innovative” shows, like Cop 
Rock and Hull High; not the blatant at- 
tempts to court young viewers, like Ferris 
Bueller and Parker Lewis Can't Lose; not 
even the slick and usually reliable formula 
sitcoms, like Lenny and The Fanelli Boys. 

Network executives, not surprisingly, 
dispute these gloomy analyses. Each can 
point to a series or two that is doing pass- 
ably in the ratings or a night that has expe- 
rienced an uptick. CBs entertainment chief 
Jeff Sagansky insists that it is too soon to 
write off the fall shows; most network hits, 
he points out, take a season or two to find 
their audience. “I don’t know of any quali- 
ty adult shows that exploded out of the 
gate,” he says. 

But the fact remains that the audience 
is fragmenting, network shares are shrink- 
ing, and programmers are scrambling to 
learn the rules of a new, more competitive 
game. It was probably inevitable. “The 
norm in any business is competition,” says 
ABC research chief Alan Wurtzel, “so we 
shouldn't be surprised that as people have 
more choices, they will use them. People 
used to watch shows they didn’t really like 
because they had no alternatives. They 
don't have to do that anymore.” 

The networks have already made one 
major adjustment in their strategy. If huge 
audiences can no longer be expected, the 
goal is to reach the right audience—that is, 
the one that will attract the most ad dollars. 
The demographic group most in demand 
among advertisers is adults between 18 and 
49. That is why 7win Peaks (which does 
well among those viewers) is not in danger 
of cancellation and why the Cosby-Simp- 
sons face-off has produced a split decision. 
(Cosby is watched by more women I8 to 49; 
The Simpsons wins among men 18 to 49.) 

Some industry observers feel the net- 
works have gone too far in their pursuit of 
the young and restless. A broadcast net- 
work cannot survive, they argue, by aiming 
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| shows at small segments of the audience. 
“If the networks continue to program 15- 
share shows, they'll be out of business,” 
says Fred Silverman, the former network 
programmer who now produces such old- 
fashioned (and old-skewing) hits as Mat- 
lock and Jake and the Fatman. 

To avert such a disaster, the networks 
are looking for ways to reduce program- 
ming costs. Reality shows like NBC’s Un- 
solved Mysteries and cas’s Top Cops are be- 
coming more common, partly because they 
are cheaper to produce. Other cost-saving 
measures may be on the way: co-produc- 
tions with overseas broadcasters, more live 
programming, and series that air more than 
once a weck (an idea NBc flirted with for its 
new sitcom Parenthood). Meanwhile, the 
multipart mini-series, once a staple of the 
“sweeps” periods, has been virtually aban- 
doned because of its exorbitant cost. 


he main challenge for the networks, 

however, is to find ways of wooing 

back viewers who seem bored by the 
sameness of network programming. The 
success of such offbeat shows as The Simp- 
sons and Twin Peaks early this year demon- 
strated that these viewers will perk up for 
formula-breaking fare. The result, say 
many TV producers, has been a rather con- 
fused quest for unusual shows. “The ques- 
tion is always, ‘Why is this show differ- 
ent?’” says David Gerber, president of 
MGM/UA Television. “‘[Network pro- 
grammers] are worried that they might get 
a well-executed show but that it won't be 
different enough to grab the audience.” 
Says another producer: “The networks 
seem to have lost their compass. They're 
crying out for new stuff. But they're not 
sure what ‘new’ is or what to do with it 
when they find it.” 

In the search for innovation, the net- 
works this fall tried musical shows, with lit- 
tle success. In development for next year 
are several prime-time animated series (if 
nothing else, they will /ook different). An- 
| other attention-getting ploy: big stars. Burt 
Reynolds is back this fall in Evening Shade, 
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Cable Channels 
like TNT and USA have 
gained viewers. 
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and Farrah Fawcett, Ryan O'Neal and 
Jonathan Winters are among the stars who 
have shows being readied for mid-season. 
Most of all, say network programmers, 
they are looking for high-quality shows | 
that audiences will tune in on no matter | 
how stiff the competition. “We still have a 
Field of Dreams mentality,” says NBC enter- 
tainment president Warren Littlefield. “If | 
you build it, they will come.” 

But will they still come in as great num- 
bers as they once did? Almost certainly not. 
The era of the mass TV audience may be 
ending, just as the mass moviegoing audi- 
ence began to dissipate (lured away by TV) 
in the years after World War II, and the pop- 
ular-music audience became fragmented 
with the arrival of rock 'n’ roll in the 1950s. 
Network TV, of course, is still capable of 
linking the nation as no other medium can, 
and the next Dallas or Allin the Family might 
be just around the corner. But more likely, 
before that new Field of Dreams appears, the 
networks will face a lot more sleepless nights. 


— With reporting by Georgia Harbison/New York 


VCRs Nearly 70% of TV homes 
have the devices. 










































































































































































































he biggest disappointment for Democrats in last week’s 

generally pleasing election results was Harvey Gantt’s loss 
to Jesse Helms in the North Carolina Senate race. Gantt appar- 
ently was leading until near the end, when Helms unleashed TV 
ads focusing on affirmative action in general and Gantt’s own 
profit from a television-station deal in particular. No doubt 
these ads were intended in part to promote simple racism 
against Gantt, who is black, and no doubt they succeeded. But 
genuine resentment against racial favoritism is also something 
the Democrats are going to have to come to terms with. 

Of all forms of official racial preference, 
the one that helped make Harvey Gantt 
a wealthy man is the least defensible. 
In awarding valuable broadcast licenses, 
the Federal Communications Commission 
gives extra points for minority ownership 
and civic involvement. Gantt, then mayor of 
Charlotte, N.C., was part of a group that 
snared a franchise in 1985 and sold it almost 
immediately to a white media company. (In 
a crowning idiocy, the F¢c—having deliber- 
ated exquisitely, often for years, over the 
relative worthiness of contenders for a li- 
cense—places virtually no restrictions on 
how soon or to whom or for how much the 
winner can sell out.) As a result, on an ap- 
parent investment of a few hundred dollars, 
Gantt made several hundred thousand. 

An opportunity like this is too good to 
pass up, and you can hardly blame a genera- 
tion of black civic leaders for succumbing. 
New York City Mayor David Dinkins and 
Democratic national chairman Ron Brown 
are among many who have made or en- 
hanced their fortunes by lending minority 
luster to broadcast deals. You almost suspect 
a Republican plot here, since the G.o.P.— 
rhetorically the scourge of reverse-discrimi- 
nation policies—has never made an issue of 
this one. The Republican-dominated Fcc 
and Supreme Court have both endorsed it. 

Yet Jesse Helms’ moral outrage that blacks should be get- 
ting rich off an outrageous giveaway from the Federal Gov- 
ernment is oddly narrow. After all, long before it adopted mi- 
nority preferences, the FCC was handing out valuable licenses 
practically for free on other, equally bogus criteria. After 
more than a half-century of this foolishness, many of Ameri- 
ca’s largest fortunes derive from ownership of broadcasting 
franchises. Helms himself has made the odd nickel this way. In 
just the past few years, the awarding of cellular-telephone 
franchises has created a whole new category of white male 
multimillionaires. Reformers have long argued that valuable 
FCC licenses should be auctioned off, rather than given away, 
so that the value can be shared by all. 

The Fcc’s preference system for minorities and women is 
particularly egregious. But it nicely illustrates a conceptual 
flaw common to many forms of reverse discrimination: they 
redistribute inequality instead of reducing it. Is the proper 
question, Why are there not more blacks among those being 
anointed millionaires by the Fcc? Or is it, Why is the Fcc 
anointing millionaires in the first place? 
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Almost by definition, reverse-discrimination controversies 
arise when society is allotting inequality. Something valuable 
is up for grabs: a job or a promotion or a place at medical 
school. A better question than who should get the goody is 
whether the inequality is necessary at all. 

A place at medical school is valuable because of a variety 
of social and governmental policies that reduce opportunities 
to deliver health care and increase the incomes of doctors. Re- 
strictive licensing laws forbid nurses and paramedics to per- 
form simple tasks (or, in reality, allow doctors to collect a mid- 
dleman’s fee). Medical-school places are 
limited. Medicare and Medicaid expand the 
market for doctors’ services, while doing lit- 
tle to promote competition on price. 

As an egalitarian ideal, a society with 
more opportunities for those who wish to 
practice medicine, with cheaper health care 
for all and with a smaller gap between the 
incomes of doctors and the incomes of most 
other people (including nurses) would sure- 
ly be more desirable than a society like the 
one we have now, except that 12% of the 
doctors are black and half are women. 

Of course it is a more ambitious ideal, 
possibly harder to achieve politically than 
simple reverse discrimination. It steps di- 
rectly on more powerful toes. But it cannot 
be faulted by conservatives as social engi- 
neering, as interference with free lives and 
free markets. Broadcasting and medicine 
are just two areas where the more radical 
solution, the more egalitarian one, is more 
oriented toward free markets. But don’t ex- 
pect conservatives to take up this rallying 
cry. Some of them would rather admit a ra- 
tion of minorities into their cozy establish- 
ments than see those establishments truly 
shaken up. Others, like Jesse Helms, would 
rather rub racial wounds raw than promote 
their own alleged principles. 

One controversial Helms ad showed a 
white hand crumpling a rejection slip. “You needed that job, 
and you were the best qualified. But they had to give it to a mi- 
nority because of a racial quota. Is that really fair?” That is, at 
the very least, a crude description of how affirmative action 
works. But simple mathematics dictates that every job gained 
by a black or a woman through such efforts is a job lost by a 
white or a man. Whether that is “fair” depends on knowing 
the unknowable: whether, without all past and present dis- 
crimination, a black or a woman would have got that job any- 
way. Simple mathematics also dictates that for every victim of 
discrimination there is a—usually unknown—beneficiary. 

Both sides of the affirmative-action debate spend too 
much energy nursing grievances over specific, and debatable, 
occasions of “unfairness” and not enough time pondering the 
unfairness of life in general. Two people chase one job. You 
get rich and I don’t. Or you get cancer and I don’t. Much of 
that unfairness just has to be lived with. But some of it can be 
mitigated by government policy, and some of it is actually cre- 
ated by government policies that ought to be undone. All with- 
out reference to race. a 
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The transfer of accurate, organ- 
ized information. In every venue, it 
is the power to motivate essential 
action. 


At GTE, we make sure that 


power is at hand. When you need it. 


Where you need it 

For example, GTE Directories 
Corporation publishes 1,100 
different telephone information 
directories worldwide. in 7 


languages, with a total circulation 


of over 52 million Necessary 
information. f mergency informa- 
tion. Available information 
Information. It gives you the power 
you need to direct your own destiny 


And at GTE, the power is on 


ACCESSIBLE INFORMATION. THE 
POWER TO MOVE A SOCIETY 
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PASS THE ENTRANCE EXAM. 


Going from zero to traffic speed in the length of an on-ramp can be a real test of nerve for 
the average sedan owner. Luckily, the Camry V6 is not at all average. 

Thanks toa Four-Cam, 24-valve, electronically fuel-injected engine, the Camry V6 develops 
156 horsepower and 160 ft-lbs. of torque. So even with its generous passenger space filled, the 
Camry has plenty of power for on-ramps, traffic, or hills. 

Of course, power isn't the only reason the Camry V6 is so special. For three years in a row, 
Camry has been the most trouble-free compact car sold in America? 

So whether the hills are mild or steep, the Camry V6 can be counted on to move to the head 
of its class. Further proof that with the Camry V6, you have just about the perfect car. 


“T love what you do for me’ 


>) TOYOTA 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer. *.D. Power and 
Associates 1988, 1989, 1990 Initial Quality Surveys™ Based on owner-reported problems during 
the first 90 days of ownership. Get More From Life . ..Buckle Up! © 1990 Toyota Motor Sales, US.A., Inc. 
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